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The Commands of Democracy 


WOODROW WILSON 


From his Tribute to Abraham 
Lincoln, in Hodgensville, Ky., in 1916 


axe hopes of mankind cannot be kept alive by words merely, 

by constitutions and doctrines of right and codes of liberty. 
The object of democracy is to transmute these into the life and 
action of society, the self-denial and self-sacrifice of heroic men 
and women willing to make their lives an embodiment of right 
and service and enlightened purpose. The commands of democ- 
racy are as imperative as its privileges and opportunities are wide 
and generous. Its compulsion is upon us. It will be great and 
lift a great light for the guidance of the nations only if we are 
great: and carry that light high for the guidance of our own 
feet. We are not worthy to stand here unless we ourselves be 
in deed and in truth real democrats and servants of mankind, 
ready to give our very lives for the freedom and justice and 
spiritual exaltation of the great nation which shelters and — 
nurtures us. 
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His Time Came 


HAT LITTLE BOOK of devotional readings 
- the papers referred to, that Woodrow Wilson 
‘kept conveniently on a study table was “Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs.” It was compiled by 
a lady of a noted Unitarian family, Mrs. Mary W. 
Tileston of Boston, sister of Henry Wilder Foote, 
onetime minister of King’s Chapel. The simple 
fact needs but to be mentioned to kindle the imagi- 
nation. Why was this man great? The source of 
all power is spiritual, and the means to spirituality 
are in quietness, in the “formidable brevity” of 
Scripture and the kindred sayings of modern seers. 
Woodrow Wilson was a minister’s son. Hyery 
writing of the statesman is instinct with religion. 
That was his power and that is the secret of his 
immortality. 
We who write these lines studied in adolescence 
' the book by Woodrow Wilson called “The State.” 
Its influence was extraordinary, and there was a 
reason. Our surroundings, in a typical mis- 
governed, debauched city, gave the mind of a boy 
an impression that politics and all its ways were 
crookedness and corruption, a politician a foul 
and infamous creature. But the state was not 
such, said this text-book. Politics was a science, 
an art, sacred to the common welfare. The govern- 
_ment was a soul, a clear spiritual entity, having 
purpose and destiny. It made all things new for 
the youthful student. He went forward to college. 
He was destined, it seemed, by virtue of his churchly 
lineage and his own disposition, to become a min- 
ister. The church had always been his devotion. 
It came about naturally. His parents never argued 
about it. The church was an institution which 
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kept one in the right way, and pointed one to 
character, happiness, and communion with things 
everlasting. The conventional preparation for the 
calling was chiefly in the classics,—the languages 
of a great past, with whatever of living spirit a 
teacher might bring to the minds of his pupils. 
But something about the meaning of history, with 
God in it, something about the ways of men and 
nations both good and evil, which accordingly came 


to rewards and failures, led the youth to such 


studies. 

Interesting it was that he matriculated in the 
same university and the very same department in 
which Woodrow Wilson had distinguished himself 
and graduated with a doctorate in 1886. Johns 
Hopkins ten years after was already the keeper of 
a tradition that Wilson was the bright, particular 
star of a galaxy of graduates who have since done 
renowned: work in all academic parts of America. 
That tradition is still alive, and it will never die. 
The work of the young disciple, not knowing he 
was a disciple, was in the undergraduate depart- 
ment. He went on to the formal studies in divinity. 
Frankly, they were less interesting than the college 
courses. They did not join heaven and earth, but 
hovered too much like a shadow between. Deyo- 
tions sometimes have a way of not being devoted 
to anything. Piety may be a selfish secretion of 
solemn profundities. Saints are often ingrown 
incompetents whose prayers die in purposeless 
fervor. But one did not so learn of Woodrow Wil- 
son. Religion was always from an infinite Source, 
and it was always application to immediate needs. 
It covered the decencies and nobilities of the indi- 
vidual’s conduct, and it expanded to cover the 
whole earth as the waters cover the sea. Govern- 


ments, he taught, must come to the dominion of 


service and righteousness. : 
A generation before the Great War, Wilson was 


laying the deep foundations; and his time came. - 


In all of our history we have no better example 
than he was of spiritual and intellectual prepara- 
tion for the greatest opportunity in the life of man- 
kind. Every act of Woodrow Wilson that counted 
was the outworking of his lifelong religion and 
philosophy. Never have we had a more inspiring 


‘testimony to the sanctity and utility of hard intel- 


lectual labor inspired and kept in the way by the 
teaching of Christ. We take these words of Mrs. 
Tileston’s book for a benediction. He must have 
read them, because they are on the page of his 
birthday, December 28: “Now the God of peace 
make you perfect in eyery good work, to do his will, 
working in you that which is most pleasing in his 
sight, through Jesus Christ” (Hebrews xiii. 20, 21). 


Theology Second, Unfailing 


E HAVE READ in our daily paper an edi- 

torial entitled “Theology Second.” The 
trouble with that title is, it will continue, in the 
minds of the nine-tenths who read only headlines, 
the nonsense that theology is of no importance. 
Religion does come first. But we have ample testi- 
mony that religion is vital and vigorous only when 
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the beliefs of people are profound and tenacious. 
You cannot show us, in the history of religion, a 
Single person of spiritual power who neglected 
theology. Theology second? Yes, but not third, or 
fourth, or nineteenth. Second! And be sure it is 
always there backing up and pushing up religion 


in its overcoming mission in the world. 


Gandhi’s Work Done 


(GANDHI, THE MIGHTY MAN in homespun, 

is free. They released him from prison because 
he was sick, they said; but that is not a sufficient 
reason. We believe the principal reason is that 
he is not to be feared, because he has accomplished 
the task which he set out to do. His political fol- 
lowers, the Nationalist party, have almost a majority 
in Delhi, and they speak sternly with the weight 
of compulsion. In London a pacifist is to-day the 
real ruler, and MacDonald has always been on the 
side of Gandhi. And not least of all, the general 
diffusion of the spiritual truths which this ascetic 
leader first spoke and then suffered for has pro- 
ceeded rapidly since he was shut up in jail. Ideas 
hever yet ceased to be because their spokesman 
languished. 

It makes little difference, it seems to us, whether 
Gandhi is in or out of prison, except for the senti- 
ment and humanity of his freedom. He has already 
done his work. The early manifestations of it, con- 
trary to his own non-resistance, were with violence. 
There is no more of that at present. But the work 
goes on just the same. It has become a quiet routine 
which lacks nothing of the momentum or persis- 
tence of his high demands. If Gandhi himself is 
in the most laudatory sense a spent force, the 
power he generated is now gathered up in a politi- 
cal party which will soon be doing in India what 
the Labor party has achieved in England. 

We have in Gandhi another example of the incom- 
prehensible power of religion. He did not get the 
support of his people by his political or economic 
ideas. He tried both kinds, but the results were 
almost nothing. He only roused his fellow-men 


when he became a preacher of the gospel. The word 


became fiesh in Gandhi and dwelt among his kins- 
men. A writer, not in a journal of religion, but 
in the Political Science Quarterly, for June, 1923, 
says: “He preached a message of regenerated man- 
hood, of freedom, and a future spiritual glory for 
India. . . . Real freedom could come not by war- 
fare, but only by moral regeneration. His people 
must put away weakness, timid servility, deceitful- 
ness, sloth, every form of moral impurity, and put 
on courage, honor, self-respect, industry. So 
equipped, they could assert themselves, and their 
mere assertion would be irresistible.” 

One result of Gandhi’s preaching is little known, 
but it is most important. W. H. Roberts, who 
wrote the foregoing, says, “Race prestige [in 
India] is gone forever.” He means the white race. 
A corollary of their own race consciousness is “a 
consciousness of power that lies in united action.” 
The great work will go on to completion. 
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Note on Plagiarism 
O ONE OF OUR MINISTERS a reporter 


Tie the unfortunate statement that “Jesus 
was a verbal plagiarist.” He borrowed his sayings 
from scriptures both canonical and apocryphal, and 
therefore—so it is implied—the Teacher is to be 
regarded as lacking in both originality and integ- 
rity. That is a false deduction. We do not charge 
it against the minister. Whether or not the teach- 
ings of Jesus were largely old is not the salient 
thing. We are willing to admit, for the argument, 
that he said not one new truth. Let us take an 
example. Surely the law of service, called the 
Golden Rule, in its spiritual and ethical perfection, 
was not given first by Jesus. But if he borrowed 
the words, he recreated their reality by doing them. 
The glory of the Christ is not in the originality of 
his teachings, but in the creativeness of his living. 
Words are dead stock until they are made flesh. 
Doers and not hearers only make the world move 
heavenward. There was no one before Jesus who 
believed as he did in the feasibility of the lofty 
ideals that-were repeated in the sanctuary. 

There are many parallels in history. Some 
would call Lincoln a plagiarist because that most 
famous saying of his was not born in his brain, 
but came from another. Herndon, his law part- 
ner, after a visit in 1858 to the East returned to 
Springfield bringing many things from the intel- 
lectual stores of the giants of those days. Among 
them, Lincoln read some of the lectures of Theo- 
dore Parker, in one of which Herndon had marked 
the expression, “Democracy is direct self-govern- 
ment, over all the people, for all the people, by all 
the people.” Dr. J. Fort Newton remarks that 
Lincoln’s instinct for the right word caused him to 
choose the phrases which he fashioned into a jewel. 
But it was more than his literary gift, it was his 
achievement in his own being of the full meaning 
of the words that made them, coming from him, 
walk abroad as at noonday. He became their 
author in fact as the other was their author in 
thought. 

Notes 


A mean sin is anonymous criticism. Only per- 
sons of baser strains stab like a thug in the dark. 
If one be a creature of mongrel cowardice, sneak- 
ing in his snarls, unsigned or imputing them to 
some one else unnamed, let him know how God who 


doeth things openly loathes such secrecy. 


A Roman Catholic layman contributes to the 
body of doctrine on the Virgin Birth the follow- 
ing: “Joseph’s position allowed Mary, virgin 
though she was, to call him what her reputation 
demanded that he be considered, the father of 
Christ.” This seems a plain statement. Her own 
good name she would protect. Joseph was the 
father though not the progenitor of Jesus. The 
people would be satisfied with the statement. To 
this day few are disposed to question its soundness. 
But to some others it means nothing at all except 
casuistry in a textual difficulty. 
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Labor at Britain’s Helm 


How the new pilot and his crew look 
to a journalist settled in Eastern Europe 


Soria, January 22. 

HE ACCESSION of Ramsay Mac- 

Donald to the helm of the British 
Empire was an event of unusual import- 
tance, humanly speaking, even in this 
period of universal change. Ten years 
ago, if a seer had predicted that such a 
radical, almost revolutionary, change 
would occur in the most wide 
spread political and economic or- 
ganization in the world, he would 
haye been scouted out of court. 
Yet, after a parliamentary elec- 
tion and a decisive struggle in 
both houses of Parliament, the 
chairman of the Labor party be- 
came Prime Minister of England 
on the day I am writing these 
lines. 

In some sense the designation 
of the political group of which 
Ramsay MacDonald is the chief 
is misleading. True, the party 
represents working-people in the 
large majority. But the Labor 
party is by no means a labor 
organization, in the sense in 
which the American Federation 
of Labor, for instance, is a labor 
union. Grouped around Mac- 
Donald in the House of Com- 
mons and in the party councils 
are some of the most capable 
thinking and creative minds of 
England, such as Josiah Wedg- 
wood, the great manufacturing 
potter; Sidney Webb, the so- 
ciologist and economist in the 
human equation; Lord Haldane, 
one of the great thinkers of. his 
time; the Buxton brothers, who 
have done much in the effort to 
restore justice among the na- 
tions; G. H. Thomas, and Arthur 
Henderson. 


THESE MEN ARE construc- 
tive men, who for the most part 
have neyer soiled a hand in physical labor. 
But there is an obverse side to the pic- 
ture. There are extremists like John R. 
Clynes, and the large and growing group 
in the party, who are convinced that a 
radical change, a change from the bottom 
up, is essential if an improvement is to 
be effected in the conditions of human 
life. The task that confronts Premier 
MacDonald is to steer a safe course be- 
tween the men who think calmly, deliber- 
ately, with ample knowledge of facts and 
conditions, and the advocates of “direct 
action” who, in the opinion of a majority 
of their countrymen, are inviting the 
deluge, 

The number of men in this extreme 
wing of the British Labor party has been 
increased by the industrial crisis through 
which the Empire has passed since the 


8. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of Tum RucisTurR 


war, owing to conditions that have seri- 
ously affected the world. Great Britain 
has fought manfully and with commend- 
able skill the incubus of unemployment, 
and has lightened the burden of unem- 
ployment on individual lives at high cost 
to the public coffers. But even the high- 
est minds in the Labor party have been 


Keystone Photograph 


tAMSAY MacDONALD 


“If he lays a hand on the ark of Great Britain’s economic 


covenant, he will fall like a stick” 


impressed with the lack of intelligence 
revealed in the course which Hurope is 
now pursuing. The protest against this 
method of restoring the world by fresh 
violence was the specific thing that led 
to the vote of no confidence in Premier 
Baldwin. The majority of seventy-two 
in the House of Commons was an un- 
precedented alignment. 

What will the new pilot of the British 
ship of state do? What course will he 
steer? Many English men and women, 
when it became apparent that MacDonald 
might succeed Baldwin in the pilot-house, 
saw phantoms in the air. They contem- 
plated an abandonment and a complete 
reversal of the political and economic 
principles which have made England great. 
No such event is in prospect, in the im- 
mediate future, at least. The Labor party 


* 


was unfortunate in that it came into office 
almost simultaneously with the great rail- 
road strike. But in another respect it was 
fortunate in its initial experiment, the first 
experiment of its kind in the big going 
states of Europe; the states that are no 
longer going concerns are another matter. 
The piece of good fortune for the Labor 
party lay in the fact that it wasa 
minority party. It could not hope 
to govern without the support of 
the Liberal party, whose chief, 
Herbert Asquith, was Prime Min- 
ister of England when the World 
War broke out. On the Liberal 
benches the new Prime Minister 
could rely, but only up to a, 
certain point. A few days before 
the vote of no confidence in Bald- 
win, the degree of co-operation 
possible between Liberals and 
Laborites was suggested in par- 
allel speeches by Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Lord Grey, in the 
two houses of Parliament. 


THE LIBERALS agree en- 
tirely with the Laborites in their 
joint contention that the present 
course of European affairs is the 
high road to international perdi- 
tion. On any measure aimed at 
the amelioration of European af- 
fairs by more intelligent meas- 
ures, Prime Minister MacDonald 
ean rely on the support of As- 
quith and Grey. Let but the 
Laborite hand be laid on the ark 
of Great Britain’s economic cove- 
nant, however, and the Labor 
Prime Minister will fall like a 
stick. And Mr. MacDonald, well 
aware of that possibility, will 
avoid a break with the Liberals, 
for such a break would find ex- 
pression in a no-confidence vote 
that would ditch his administra- 
tion. Not that Mr. MacDonald 
would seek on his own initiative to reverse 
England’s economic course. But in the 
event of extreme pressure from the extreme 
elements in his party, it is difficult to 
conceive of him as hazarding his fortunes 
on the turn of a parliamentary card, by 
facing a division. If he should elect such 
a course, the Labor party is doomed to 
certain and definite defeat. 

In the international field a great chance 
for useful action is open to Prime Min- 


ister MacDonald, backed by Asquith and 


the arch-diplomat, Lord Edward Grey. 
The finding of the road to normality, in 
the international sense, would be a monu- 
mental feat for a British statesman, and 
there are accumulating reasons to believe 
that none but a British statesman, so far 
as the Old World is concerned, could find 
(Continued on page 165) 


halted 
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“I Should Have Voted for Potter” 


Estimate of the second debate by a church journalist 


AST NIGHT the second debate took 
place in Carnegie Hall. Floor and stage 
were crowded with as many people as 
could be seated, and all four galleries 
were packed as high as the roof. More- 
over, the people stayed, listening with 
breathless attention and cheering madly 
while the debate went on. It lasted until 
I had to dash at full speed, in a taxi, to 
catch the midnight train for Boston. 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter is minister 


of the West Side Unitarian Church, New - 


York, and Dr. John Roach Straton is pas- 
tor of Calvary Baptist Church, New York, 
and a leader of the fundamentalists. 


All through I kept wondering. if it were 
ever possible to give a fair decision upon 
the merits of a debate if the judges were 
not somewhat familiar with the subject 
matter in hand. How can a judge tell 
when a man is talking utter nonsense 
unless he knows what nonsense is? Power- 
ful orator though Dr. Straton seemed at 
times, much of his thought was_ puerile 
and childish. At the same time he took 
a stand on the mighty power and love 
of a real God which appealed deeply to 
me, and upon the innate dignity and worth 
of man which brought thunderous ap- 
plause. That was stealing Unitarian 
thunder with a vengeance, they said. 

‘The cold, unemotional, intellectual, self- 
contained Unitarians did some wild cheer- 
ing of their own. When in rebuttal Pot- 
ter went for Straton for asserting that 
he, Potter, had left God out altogether, 
they cheered him to the echo. Then Pot- 
ter said, “If God is a transcendent God, 
interfering all the time, why didn’t He 
interfere between 1914 and 1918?” They 
cheered loudly again, and. they fairly 
raised the roof when he added, “If war 
is ever to be abolished and civilization 
saved, it will be not by a God in the 
skies but by the God in you and in me.” 

Charles Francis Potter is a young man 
with a friendly, attractive personality. 
The newspaper reporters seemed to be for 
him. Many people thought him a rash 
young fool for tackling Straton in joint 
debate, but he has come off so far with 
flying colors. He-has had pastorates at 
Edmonton, Canada, 1914-16, Marlboro, 
Mass., 1916-18, Wellesley Hills, 1918-19, 
and in New York since that time. He is 
not a great orator, but he has an orderly 
mind, a clear voice, poise, moral earnest- 
ness, and courage. He has been severely 
criticized by the Christian Century for 
allowing himself to be put on the negative 
side of all the debates except one, as if 


he were an enemy of the Bible instead 


of a friend, opposed to Christ instead of 
for him. The Christian Century unques- 
tionably is right in its insistence that we 
liberals have a much more positive con- 
structive faith than the fundamentalists, 
and that we ought to be asserting it, 
taking the offensive, building up, crowding 


_fixed laws 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, Jr. 


Editor the “Universalist Leader” 


Dr. Van Schaick generously shares 
with THe Reeister the story of the 
Potter-Straton debate which he at- 
tended for his own paper, in New 
York, January 28. The subject was: 

“Resolved, That the earth and man 
came by evolution.” 


the old wrong ideas off the map. ‘The 
Christian Century does not say just this, 
but this is what it means. 

Mr. Potter took the affirmative side 
of the question, “Resolved, That the earth 
and man came by evolution,” 

Both debaters agreed on Le Conte’s 
definition of evolution: “Evolution is con- 
tinuous, progressive change according to 
and by means of inherent 
forces.” 

Mr. Potter’s opening address of one 
hour was masterly after he got through 
a disquisition on myths and legends and 
had showed the way the Genesis story 
originated. Tactically I thought he ought 
to have left that part of his argument to 
the last, and then have taken the magnifi- 


‘cent first verse of Genesis as the keynote 


of it all. As it was, he led off with a 
dashing, slashing attack on Genesis, all 
of which was true, but not the whole 
truth. He left Straton to use Genesis i. 1, 
one of the most magnificent verses in 
literature, and one of the most funda- 
mental truths in philosophy and religion. 
Still it is easier always to sit on the 
side lines and criticize than to go in and 
earry the ball through-for a touchdown. 
His Unitarian friends at least understood 
his higher criticism. 

Then he gave three arguments to prove 
the evolution of the earth and eight to 
prove the evolution of man. 

Of the evolution of the earth he said: 
1. Even a child can notice the changes 
going on in the earth to-day. The line 
of the seashore changes from year to 
year. The gorge of Niagara goes back 
century after century. What happened 
at Tokyo was not due to the wrath of 
God, but to the operation of fixed laws. 
2. We have the evidence of past changes 
in the earth—fossilized ferns of a species 
now extinct deep in coal beds. 3. We 
have the proof from astronomy—great 
changes going on before our eyes in other 
worlds—the evidence of the spectroscope 
showing that the elements of those evoly- 
ing worlds are the same elements which 
make up our own. Only a blind man 
ean fail to see the hand of God in the 
making of the world. 

The arguments for the evolution of man 
were these: 

1. That from the existence of ancient 
man on earth. All the evidence is 
available to men who will go to the 
laboratories and museums. ‘There are 
great cuts where we can study the strata. 


Obviously the strata farther down are 
the older. (Straton rejoined that through 
upheaval the older strata were just as 
often on the mountain tops.) The farther 
down we go in the older strata, the simpler 
become the forms of life. We see a 
gradual procession from lower to higher 
forms of life, and at the end of a geologic 
period when great changes have taken 
place, we see a whole group of new ani- 
mals appearing. In the same way fossil 
remains of man get simpler and simpler 
as we go down into the older strata. He 
spoke of the Cro-Magnon man, the Nean- 
derthal man, the Piltdown man, the 
Heidelberg man, the ape man of Java—of 
half a million years ago. (Straton turned 
all his masterly invective against using 
these fossils as evidence, scoring somewhat 
as he pointed out how few were the bones 
and how impossible it was to determine 
whether they were man or beast. Then 
he won rather cheap applause by quoting 
Wells on these evidences and asking: 
“How does he know? Was he there?’’) 

2. Mr. Potter gave the argument from 
the distribution of animals. Only where 
the animal is found are found also the 
remains of simpler forms of the same 
animal. 

3. The argument from comparative 
anatomy proves evolution. . There is a 
Similarity in the structure of man to that 
of other animals. Not only the higher 
mammals but the lower have these strik- 
ing resemblances. 

4. The organs in the human body once 
of use to us, now of no.use, prove our 
relationship to the animals, the vestigial 
remains, the atavistic organs, the rudi- 
mentary tail, the coccyx, the wisdom teeth, 
the muscles for moving ears and scalp 
“which some people use to amuse a com- 
pany, little realizing what relationship 
they show.” “If you could take a photo- 
graph of the lower end of Mr. Bryan’s 
backbone,” he said, “you would find not 
only a rudimentary tail but three or four 
rudimentary muscles once used te wag it. 
Whenever he goes on the platform to 
declaim against evolution, Mr. Bryan car- 
ries proof of evolution with him, if you 
you could only see it.” (Dr. Straton re- 
buked Mr. Potter for thus dragging in 
the Great Commoner and Mr. Potter re- 
joined he really meant Dr. Straton, but 
did not want fo be impolite. Neither 
scored much from this passage except with 
their wilder adherents, who by that time 
were fairly frothing at the mouth.) 

5. The argument from the discomforts 
and ills of man coming from his upright 
position was next stated, displacements 
in women which would not come if we still 
went on all fours, eye-strain, and arch 
trouble in the feet due to an unnatural 
upright position. 

6. Pre-natal life tends to prove evolu- 
tion. The human embryo passes through 
all the stages of life from a single cell 
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up through fish and reptile to man. At 
one stage it has a well-developed tail 
which afterward falls off. (Dr. Straton 
eountered cleverly by asserting that the 
embryonic fishes have the same false tail 
at one stage of their development and that 
they come, not after the mammal, but 
before. ) 

7. “Creative evolution is practiced by 
scientists to-day,” Mr. Potter said. Luther 
Burbank, in his spineless cactus and his 
loganberry, has given us new species. Ex- 
perimenting with the little fruit fly, scien- 
tists have made over fifty new species.” 

8. The latest and most powerful argu- 
ment for evolution, Mr. Potter said, is 
from chemistry. The modern chemists 
prove man’s blood relationship to the 
lower animals. +¢ 

His argument then followed these lines: 
As for the mind and soul, far back in 
history we find the mind of man simple, 
not unlike that of some of the animals. 
To see evolution, we need only to compare 
primitive religion with the religion of 
to-day, primitive thought with modern 
thought. Some people accept evolution in 
part. They believe in orderly develop- 
ment except at critical stages, when they 
assert that there has been special creation 
by a transcendent God. ‘My idea of God,” 
he said, “is of a supremely powerful being, 
a personal force, who operates through 
natural laws all the time. He is in the 
spiral nebule, in the dust and slime, in 
the first forms of animate life, in every 
reaching upward of life on earth, and in 
man. No miracle has occurred unless all 
matter and all life are miraculous. Not 
only is evolution not against God; it is 
our best evidence of Him.” 

Dr. Straton made much of the different 
theories of the different scientists since 
science began, disregarding the time ele- 
ment and asking which we should believe. 
He asserted that there were many missing 
links, and with one link missing there 
could be no chain. He said that evolution 
was inconsistent with revealed religion 
and the religion of Jesus Christ. He be- 
lieved that the sensuality of the age came 
from the evolutionary hypothesis; that 
Germany embarked upon her mad career 
of world domination because of belief in 
evolution. 

He wrought oratorical havoc especially 
on the feelings of his followers when 
he quoted most effectively some of the 
great passages of Job—‘‘Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth?” 
—and when he traced the genealogy of 
Christ according to Scripture and then ac- 
cording to evolution: 

“Listen to the genealogy of Christ, as 
given by the Bible, and then by evolution. 
The genealogy of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, runs along in its close as follows: 

“Which was the son of Noah ; which was 
the son of Lamech, which was the son of 
Mathusala, which was the son of Enoch, 
which was the son of Jared, which was 
the son of Maleleel, which was tbe son 
of Enos, which was the son of Seth, which 
was the son of Adam, which was the son 
of God’ (Luke iii, 36-388). 

“But the theistic evolutionist’s genealogy 
would have to run along as follows: 

“Which was the son of Enos, which 
was the son of Seth, which was the son 
of Adam, which was the son of an apelike 
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beast, which was the son of a reptile, 
which was the son of a fish, which was the 
son of a protoplasm, which was the son 
of a chemico-electrical reaction, which was 
the son of God.’ ” 

Finally, unfairly but powerfully, he set 
over against one another the evolutionary 
hypothesis with its blind power, its re- 
morseless mechanism, its struggle for ex- 
istence, and the God hypothesis, with its 
beauty, its tenderness, its love, its self- 
sacrifice. One theory gave us man allied 
to the beast and the other man the son 
of God. 

The decision of the judges was unani- 
mous for the negative, but they took a 
Jong time to make it. 

Such decisions mean little, but they 
form the basis of effective headlines in 
the papers. 

At the press table, opinion was divided. 
Some were confident Mr. Potter had won, 
‘but others said, “I rather think Straton 
got away with it, this time.” With this 
kind of question, the negative has an easy 
task. The affirmative has to make out a 
case for what after all is an hypothesis. 
The negative has merely to point out 
various other possibilities and obvious 
weaknesses in the best of hypotheses. If 
Straton had had to prove that the earth 
and man had come by act of special crea- 
tion as related in Genesis, he would have 
had a busy night. . 

On the whole, I should have voted 
for Potter, although he did not do so well 
in rebuttal as he might. Still, I ask 
myself, what did he have to rebut? 

It is a profitable thing to have so many 
thousand church people hear something 
different from that to which they are ac- 
customed. They may be very bigoted and 
partisan, but something of it sticks. 

The liberals are influenced to be a little 
fairer to the fundamentalists and the 
fundamentalists hear, for the first time 
perhaps, just what the liberals believe. 

World-wide as the difference seems be- 
tween the kind of religion Potter talked 
about and that which Straton talked about, 
there was a kind of unity in all sitting in 
the security and comfort of one great as- 
sembly hall. 

Far from doing harm, the theological 
debates everywhere are doing good. They 
are helping bring out the truth, and that 
is what some of us want above all else, 
no matter where it leads. And as they 
bring out the truth, inevitably they bring 
out those things which lie at the heart of 
all religious phenomena and unite sincere 
and unselfish modernists and fundamen- 
talists. 

Both call on a Power not themselves. 
Both work with that Unseen Power for 
righteousness. Both find comfort, peace, 
hope, joy, strength in the communion and 
in the service. 

Speaking as a liberal, I am glad that 
Potter has had the nerve to stand up 
and tell what he believes, and I hope that 
the rest of us, whether we debate or not, 
will make our religious convictions plain 
as a pikestaff. The booksellers are say- 
ing that they sold more books on theology 
and religion during the holidays than in 
any equal period of time for years past. 
It is a sign of the times. It is a call 
to be about our Father’s business. 
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Favor the Bok Plan 


One of the most heartening features of 
the vote on the Bok Peace Plan, according 
to the committee in charge, is the active 
interest on the part of churches and 
church organizations. Shortly after the 
plan was announced, more than 500 
churches made requests for individual 
ballots. Many schools and colleges are 
also asking for ballots. Fifty per cent. of 
the nation will vote on the plan, it is 
estimated by the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, an organization that 
has no connection with the Bok Com- 
mittee. Regarding the investigation of 
the Bok Plan by the- Senate Committee, 
The Christian Evangelist gives this sum- 
mary under the caption “Who Favors the 
League of Nations”: 

“Tf the Senate really wishes to know 
who favors the League of Nations and 
who is speaking out for the Bok Peace 
Plan, and trying to influence the mind of 
Congress, it will have no trouble in doing 
so; but it will take a very big report to 
write down all who favor it. There are 
eighty-eight national organizations, among 
which are the Federal Council of the 
Churches, the League of Women Voters, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the American Legion and the Knights of 
Columbus who accepted invitations to ¢o- 
operate in advertising the award of the 
Bok Peace Plan and in taking the refer- 
endum. The League of Nations Non-Par- 
tisan Association, of which former Judge 
of the Supreme Court John H. Clarke 
is president, and former Attorney-General 
of the United States George W. Wicker- 
sham, secretary, are numbered among 
those who are helping to give publicity to 
Mr. Bok’s plan. 

“Sweeping a little wider, this Senate 
Propaganda Committee, as it is called, 
would discover that probably 95 per cent. 
of the pulpits of the United States favor 
and have spoken out for the League of 
Nations, for the World Court, and for any 
plan that will bring an internationalism 
which will make war impossible. 

“Going back to the year 1919, this . 
committee will discover that the national 
convention of every religious denomination 
in the United States voted endorsation of 
the League of Nations. It will find prac- 
tically all of the religious papers of the 
country on the same side and hundreds of 
the very ablest daily papers favoring the 
same idea. Moreover, practically all the 
colleges and universities stand for it. 
Looking again, the Committee will find 
that there have been advocates of this 
view of the relation of the nations from 
Bible days, and it will find every Sunday- 
school class in the world taking the words 
of Christ, pressing the idea that the na- 
tions must get together in a friendly way 
in order to stop war and other terrific 
abuses that threaten the existence of hu- 
manity. The Committee would profit by 
reading a specific plan drawn up by 
William Penn, favoring a League of 
Nations. : 

“Certainly there is not wanting material 
to cause this committee to reflect, but 
will it reflect? Anyhow, the people are 
reflecting and they will eventually influ- 
ence the Senate.” 


i 
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_ Slumbering Chords in the Human Heart 


Jesus had power to touch them and make new beings 


HAVE BEEN INVITED to contribute 

to this meeting some thoughts concern- 
ing religion considered as the essential ex- 
pression of relations between God and 
man. I do not know that my own reflec- 
tions dwell so much upon this aspect of 
religion as upon some others. 

The inscrutable mystery which shuts 
from our sight the first Cause of what we 
are, and of what we know, is to me much 
more insolyable now than it was in the 


days of my imaginative youth, when be- ~ 


tween tradition and fancy my mind pos- 
sessed a heaven all peopled with celestial 
forms, and presided over by One concern- 


‘ing whom I could relate much, with rev- 


erence indeed, but also with a confidence 
which it almost shocks me now to re- 
member. : : 

In early life, indeed, I think that most 
of us are apt to dwell upon the intense 


personal side of pietistie religion. 


Our attitude to the world about us is 
then one of imagined command. We as- 
pire to ecstasy, and seek apocalyptic 
visions of the great truth which is behind 
and before all the truth. We wrap our- 
selves in royal robes of intended sanctity, 
and deem that to the grandeurs of our 
youth, the supreme seal of piety cannot be 
wanting. 

I am far from wishing to decry this 
stage of our religious progress. It is as 
important for us to cover our spiritual 
personality as to become aware of our 
physical individuality. Only, we must not 
With the sense of our rela- 
tion to God should come a corresponding 
sense of our relation to this world and to 
the children of men, who are also His 
children. 

Religion that becomes self-centered, oc- 
cupying itself with the emotions and 
frames of mind of the individual, tends to 
become a hurtful influence in society. 
The most monstrous intolerance has al- 
ways sprung from this source. The un- 
speakable wickedness of the Inquisition, 
the horrors which are perpetuated to-day 
in heathen lands, spring from religion of 


' this sort. Ferdinand and Isabella tortur- 


ing Jews and heretics, hunting out the 
Moors with fire and sword, are exemplars 
of religion in its form of intense per- 
sonal persuasion. The Mahdi, flooding 
the Soudan in this last decade with blood, 
drunken with lust and cruelty, the curse 
of 2 wide region, the murderer, it is said, 
of a hundred thousand human beings, was 
supposed to act under a divine command 
‘and probably himself shared the delusion. 
When I think of it, I am led to ask 
whether the temptation of Christ may not 
have had in it this element of a religious 
tyranny, to which all others should sub- 
mit. He may have seen the height of 
popular command and consideration to 
which so positive a persuasion of his own 
infallibility might advance him. He may 
have been lifted to the very summit of 
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Mrs. Laura HE. Richards, herself a 
famous author, sends to THe Curtis- 
TIAN RecIsteR this MS. ‘of her great 
mother, which she found recently 
among literary papers. Mrs. Howe 
gave it as an address to the Alliance 
women in Chicago sometime in 1898. 
Among our readers there is an Alli- 
ance member who heard it, we are 
sure. If so, we should be pleased to 
know the circumstances. 


emotion and enthusiasm, and have seen 
himself crowned with glory in God’s high- 
est heaven. “Shall I act on this?’ he may 
have asked. “Shall I reveal myself as 
the inspired vicegerent of the Divine on 
earth? Shall I compel men to adore me 
as a superior being, to build me shrines 
and to pray to God in my name only?” 

But here met him that thought which 
constitutes the second phase of religious 
attainment, which becomes the new testa- 
ment of a better and broader faith. He 
sees humanity with the light of God re- 
flected in its face. His solitary visions 
will not teach him its needs nor reveal to 
him its power. In order to do this he 
must live among men. And he does live 
among them, learning of them in order 
that they may learn of him. He sees 
their weakness, their many faults and 
failings. He sees, too, their power, corre- 
sponding to the divine power, the truth 
and goodness of men, residing neither in 
crown, ereed, nor temple, but in the. up- 
lifted heart and earnest conscience. The 
kingdom of peace, the sublime unity of 
the human race and of its interests, the 
omnipotence of love,—he teaches them 
these things, and, like Socrates, is sup- 
posed to’ teach impiety, and so is con- 
demned, and dies the death. Let me 
say briefly that I, too, like many or most 
of you, have had this solitary vision of a 
super-revelation, and, unlike you, perhaps, 
have been at times disposed to shut myself 
up in it, and to ask, “Where is the 
gifted mortal who can share with me my 
supreme knowledge?” My vision has 
passed; the brightness above the skies 
has faded. I have suffered spiritual blind- 
ness and darkness. And from this I have 
come forth to see what Christ saw and 
interpreted to us, the glory of God re- 
flected in the face of humanity. 

In my own endeavors, I very soon ar- 
rived at the conclusion that a special 
pietistic mode of life and plan of study 
are not the most favorable to such a 
knowledge of God as the human being 
may attain. To shut ourselves from his 
manifestations in the great world of ex- 
perience into the little recess or closet of 
our thoughts would be to assume that we 
already know all that we have to learn. 
On so narrow a foundation, it is easy to 
dogmatize, to rest in formulas ourselves, 


and to impose them as a condition of true 
belief on others. I have heard a Church- 
man repeat with great relish the phrase 
that Jesus Christ was and is “Very God 
of very God.” But if I had asked him 
the simple question “What is very God?” 
I think that even his glibness would have 
hesitated to reply. 

The world is full of the inspiration of 
God, but much of this inspiration is lost 
upon the careless multitudes. The sense 
of beauty and sublimity seems to be 
wanting to large masses of people. With- 
out this, how should we seek God? What 
would be his aspect to the mind of our 
averagely ignorant and brutal human crea- 
ture? If recognized at all, he would be 
thought of with vague fear, as one who 
could overcome violence with violence, 
and. visit mean actions with cruel and 
terrible retribution. We might attempt to 
make terms with such a Ruler of the 
universe, to build him temples, to offer 
him propitiatory sacrifices. Medieval re- 
ligion was hardly more advanced from this 
than was the faith of the tribes of Israel. 


Such a God was not the God of Christ at 


all. 

With all the analysis which men may 
make of the life and works of Jesus 
Christ, we must allow that in some unex- 
plained way he was able to touch chords 
in the human heart which had slumbered 
until his great music called forth this re- 
sponse. The Greeks had had their fair 
and foul embodiments of good and of evil; 
the Jews had had the great fortune of 
mighty spiritual leaders. The laws of 
Moses, the psalms of David, the proverbs 
of Solomon, the prophecies of Isaiah and 
his brethren, had made them rich beyond 
all other nations in suggestions of God’s 
power and wisdom, Yet they seem to have 
been a people material, cruel, and bigoted. 

This carpenter’s son had such a sense 
of the beauty and harmony of spiritual 
life, he so truly recognized the divine im- 
press on the mind of his human brethren, 
that he caused them also to become aware 
of it. A new page was unfolded in the 
history of human thoughts and beliefs. 
From the doctrine of the Heavenly Father, 
watching over the evil and the good, ever 
waiting to redeem the erring, and to for- 
give the penitent, the world has never 
gone back and never will. The great 
charity which Christianity preaches to the 
world is but the extension by men to their 
fellows of the divine charity which they 
themselves receive. Why should I forgive 
my brethren when their offenses number 
seventy times seven? Simply because God 
has forgiven me. 

So then, inspired souls become the res- 
ervoirs of the divine grace which, un- 
thought of by the careless multitude, 
floods the world of nature and of thought 
with its glory and its light. 

They have found God often, no doubt, 
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in secret prayers and aspiration, but 
oftener, I must think, in a careful and 
loving study of the needs of humanity and 
of the way in which these should be met. 

I recognize these degrees of attainment 
in spiritual life. Many are inspired by the 
presentation of religious truths, and a 
very few are anointed with the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, with the enthusiasm of 
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divine service. I think that the upward 
way is open to all of us. Our careless 
thought may be touched by some deep 
saying of another, or by some deep expe- 
rience of our own. Our imagination may 
be inspired by some vision of the beauty 
of holiness, and our words may give gra- 
cious echo to some strain of divine har- 
mony which reaches us from the many 


Faithful to its Mission, 


Careful in 
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uplifting influences that surround us. But 
if our will is by the favor of a divine pur- 
pose leading us to determine to work for 
God and with Him toward the redemp- 
tion of the human race, then we may hope 
to receive the true anointing of the holy 
spirit, and to be set apart for the blessed 
work of the benefactor of mankind. 


all its Plans 


Council of Laymen’s League goes forward with the work 


BUDGET of $148,413, lower by $30,000 
than the current year’s, but $30,000 
higher than the amount of assured re- 
ceipts for the coming year, was approved 
at the midwinter meeting of the Council 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, held 
in New York on January 27. 

The budget as adopted is obviously a 
compromise, less ambitious than the Coun- 
cil desired and many would have approved, 
but it is sufficiently comprehensive for 
the Laymen’s League to discharge its duty 
to the denomination and at the same time 
constitute reasonable progress. The 
amount by which appropriations exceed 
assured income is practically the same as 
that which the Council a year ago was 
obliged to contemplate. The amount by 
which the budget for the coming year 
falls below that of the current year is 
approximately the same as the appropria- 
tion for the mission program, for which 
no provision is made in the latest budget 
beyond the commitments of the present 
church year as they go over into the new 
fiscal year. 

The policy of the Laymen’s League re- 
garding preaching missions is as positive 
as it was when the program was launched 
under the leadership of Dr. William 
Laurence Sullivan. The Council felt cer- 
tain that its adventure in this field had 
been amply justified by the results. Defi- 
nite plans as to what can be done next 
year, based on complete information which 
will not be available until May, will be 
formulated at the Anniversary Week meet- 
ing of the Council. 

The entire proceedings of the Council 
meeting were forward-looking. Any ten- 
dency to point with pride was subordi- 
nated to a recognition that the Laymen’s 
League had only “started to commence 
to begin” the work for which it was or- 
ganized, plus a determination to consoli- 
date the gains that have been made and 
keep the laymen everlastingly at their 
task of co-operation with all other de- 
nominational agencies, institutions, and 
individuals to make the second century 
of organized Unitarianism a constantly 
increasing influence. 

Charles H. Strong of New York called 
the meeting to order at eight minutes after 
nine o’clock in the morning. Adjournment 
was yoted eight hours later. Answering 


to the call of the secretary, William L. 
Barnard of Boston, Mass., were Sumner 
Clement, Berkeley, Calif.; J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., Boston, Mass.; Milton T. 
Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; A. M. Holcombe, 
Washington, D.C.; Jesse H. Metcalf, 
Providence, R.I.; William H. Pear, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Emmet lL. Richardson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Henry D. Sharpe, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Alexander L. Smith, Toledo, 
Ohio; and Thornton K. Ware, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Approval of the budget for 1924-25 
was obviously the most outstanding piece 
of business accomplished by the meeting. 
It was submitted by a committee consist- 
ing of Mr. Metealf, chairman, Mr. Garvin, 
and Robert Winsor of Weston, Mass. This 
committee considered a program of unre- 
stricted activities regardless of estimated 
income, and another limited by assured 
receipts. They rejected both and recom- 
mended a compromise. This the Council 
approved, convinced by previous experi- 
ence that whatever amount over and above 
assured income is required to finance the 
program can be raised by voluntary con- 
tribution from the chapters and individu- 
als most interested and best able to con- 
tribute without reducing funds ‘available 
for the other regular activities of the 
denomination. 

Only one item that is absent in the 
budget for the current year appears on 
the list of appropriations. That is $6,500 
for work in college centers. A year ago, 
the Council, seeking to cut the garment to 
the cloth, withdrew from this field, being 
advised that the Laymen’s League demon- 
stration of the value of the work had 
inspired the chapters concerned to con- 
tinue it. In some cases this proved to 
be so. In another, the work was made 
possible by a special donation, without 
which it is likely that even the church it- 
self might have become inactive. In still 
another case, the executive committee has 
been convinced that contributions should 
be sought; the response justifies the hope 
that a considerable amount will be avail- 
able during the present fiscal year. The 
appropriation provided for the coming 
year will be sufficient to accomplish credit- 
able work in behalf of the students in 
numerous centers where there is most 
need and where the effective co-operation 


of chapters and ministers can be obtained. 

Headquarters account continues, as it 
should, to be the largest single item in the 
budget.. An increase of $2,670 makes a 


total of $54,002 appropriated for head-. 


quarters expense during the coming year. 
Some economies that will not reduce the 
efficiency of the field work make the total 
appropriation for that important activity, 
$30,096. District headquarters in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco have been of such service as to prove 
that none could be withdrawn without 
placing serious obstacles in the way of 
progress outside of New England. In this 
connection it is significant that the amount 
approved for field work comprises $7,900 
for New England, with 68.5 per cent. of 
the Laymen’s League membership, as 
against $20,496 for territory wherein is 
27.8 per cent. of the membership. The 
chapters in Canada are served by the 
most convenient district secretary south 
of the border. From time to time secre- 
taries from district offices and headquar- 
ters make special trips into the Southern 
States. 

Among other activities to which the 
Laymen’s League appears to be committed, 
appropriations were made for the fourth 
annual institute for religious education at 
the Isles of Shoals, for the fourth annual 
chapter convention to be held at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., in September, and for the 
Ministers’ Institute. During the war the 
Ministers’ Institute, organized in 1876 and 
meeting biennially, ceased to be active. 
In 1920 the Laymen’s League undertpok 
what was known as a ministers’ insti- 
tute at Harvard. This was repeated the 
following year at Harvard and also at the 
University of Chicago. In 1922 the min- 
isters were guests of the laymen at An- 
dover, Mass., and at New Haven in 1923 
a special institute program was arranged 
for them by the Laymen’s League. Now 
the official Ministers’ Institute aims to 
take up what it laid down several years 
ago, and preparations are under way for 
an institute to be held this coming fall. 
The Council of the Laymen’s League set 


aside $1,500 to be used by the officers and ~ 


committees in charge of the forthcoming 
meeting of the Institute. 

For the Publicity Department, which 
now serves also the American Unitarian 


] 
| 
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Association, the Women’s Alliance, Young 
People’s Religious Union, and the General 


4 Conference, and is maintained by appro- 


| 


— 


priations from all except the General Con- 
ference, the Council appropriated $6,200, 
‘an increase of $400. The publicity secre- 
tary, who acts as director of the Unita- 
rian News Service, was present and pre- 
sented to the Council a detailed oral re- 
port of the activities of his department 
since the beginning of the current fiscal 
year. He described the work done for 
each of the co-operating agencies and em- 
phasized the engagement of a permanent 
associate, who also serves THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER as news editor. Thus the en- 
tire news-gathering and news-distributing 
machinery is co-ordinated. One operation 
_ frequently serves two or more purposes, 
and there is corresponding economy and 
increase in efficiency. 

The Council debated long and earnestly 
the various problems created for religious 
liberals by the aggressive attitude of the 
fundamentalists in many of the orthodox 
churches. It was the consensus that all 
Liberals, and especially Unitarians, should 
utilize every tactful and courteous means 
of making widely known their devotion to 
truth, to freedom, and to the essential 
principles of Christianity. This the Coun- 
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cil was convinced could be done at one 
and the same time in a spirit of the utmost 
toleration and yet with sufficient force 
and vigor to make it effective. 

Among other matters of business was 
the action taken in anticipation of the 
receipt of the $50,000 bequeathed to the 
Laymen’s League by Horace S. Sears. It 
was voted that it should be invested and 
held as a special fund of which the income 
shall be available for general expenses 
and the principal maintained intact until 
other or further disposition be specially 
authorized by the Council. It was also 
voted that the Council request the execu- 
tive committee to consider the placing in 
Unity House of a suitable memorial to 
Mr. Sears. 

As has been said, it was a forward- 
looking meeting. It was proved by what 
has been chronicled here, and by what 
follows: 

“Voted, That the Council of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League in regular meeting 
assembled declares itself to be of the 
opinion that with due regard to proper 
completion of the collection of funds 
pledged in the campaign of 1920, definite 
plans should be made for a new campaign, 
to begin in 1924, for financing the current 
yearly needs of our various denomina- 
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tional bodies, and to authorize the execu- 
tive committee to negotiate with the Uni- 
tarian Campaign, Incorporated, and others, 
arrangements for and details of the pro- 
posed new campaign.” 

Those who have watched the progress 
of the last four years, the development of 
old enterprises and the inception of new 
adventures, have been waiting for this an- 
nouncement. The Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association have 
taken action similar to that voted by the 
Council of the Laymen’s League. Enough 
has been told from time to time to con- 
vince those who have listened in that their 
contributions were being administered 
wisely. There is much more to tell, and it 
will be told before the generous Unitarians 
who four years ago subscribed funds for 
a campaign and those thousands who have 
joined our churches since then are asked - 
to provide additional resources so that 
the campaign may go on. 

Having tasted the fruits of denomina- 
tional progress and accomplished the diffi- 
eult task of getting the campaign under 
headway, the majority will be satisfied 
with nothing less than constantly inereas- 
ing momentum. To this consummation the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
ventures to pledge its entire membership. 


: The Thing That Matters More 


Religion must crown the work of science with spirituality 


HE USE of the word “liberal” is 
becoming loose. As I have gone 
- through certain cities in America, both in 
the East and in the Middle West, during 
the past few months, in almost every city 
I haye been told of this church and that, 
“There is a liberal congregation.” And the 
credit for this liberal congregation has 
generally been paid to the minister. I 
have been told: “Dr. -So-and-so is a very 
fine preacher. He draws.” 

“He draws!” And therefore at that 
church they have a great crowd! Every 
Sunday morning there is a large congrega- 
tion, because Dr. So-and-so is such a splen- 
did preacher. “He draws.” And he is a 
liberal man. 

It is perfectly true that there are lib- 
eral churches that are well attended 
throughout this country. I am _ very 
glad there are such churches.. I have 
nothing in me that wants to say a con- 
temptuous word of the work that is 


- going on, even though in some churches 


they appear to me to be in the condition 
‘I might describe as having been inocu- 
lated with a mild attack of liberalism in 
order to prevent them from getting a 
really serious attack! 

It is “all to the good” that there is that 
liberalizing tendency in the churches, 
even though in some churehes they are 
simply covering up, by the charm and 

' eloquence and earnestness of the preacher, 
the implications of their worship and the 


s 
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Mr. Pomeroy spoke recently under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, All Souls Church, New 
York, after a visit to the Middle West 
and the East. He came in September 
from England and will serve the Uni- 
tarian church in Milton, Mass., for a 
year. The following is @ part. of his 
address. i 


beliefs that stand as the basis of their 


fellowship. 

I have mentioned this for a reason: It 
is conceivable that real, live, arrow- 
headed liberalism might have power 


everywhere to draw; that Unitarianism 
might have a plane, program, and preach- 
ers who would fill every church to over- 
flowing; and yet we might be missing the 
promise of the future and not be gripping 
the real and vital thing, because what 
matters now supremely is not the power 
of one man or any number of men to 


draw people to church. What matters is 


that the churches themselves should re- 
ceiye some new spiritual impulse. 

The most important work of liberalism 
is not going to be discharged by any ar- 
gumentative warfare with fundamental- 
ism. Fundamentalism is a more disturb- 
ing and I might say a more dangerous 
thing. than many of us expected twelve 
mouths ago, and I think there is a dis- 


' Biblical literalism. 


tinct need for liberalism both to defend 
itself against misunderstanding and also, 
in so far as it can, to defend people every- 
where from the ignorance of those who 
would brand science as godless and bind 
the Christian religion to the corpse of 
I think it is quite 
necessary and right that liberalism should 
give an account of itself in respect of 
fundamentalism. 

But in England we have got past fun- 
damentalism in this vigorous form. The 
more conservative churches do not put up 
any opposition to scientific truth. In 
England the warfare between organized 
religion and science is over.* And yet in 
Ingland the condition of organized reli- 
gion is just as disquieting or more dis- 
quieting than it is in this country. In 
some ways your churches here have far 
more resource, and, I believe, a much 
bigger opportunity. 

I confidently believe that the next step, 
so far as our organized Christianity is 
concerned, will take place in the United 
States, and a step which will provide di- 
rection and leadership for England, and 
other countries as well. 

The question still remains: What about 


underlying all others, 


*The real question, 
: The 


is the question of authority or freedom. 
Protestant churches of England may be free 
from hostility to science, but they do require 
adherence to dogmatic standards. They are 
in all essentials just as much under authority 
as our fundamentalists are—THn Epiror. 
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a forward movement? Let liberalism be 

_ also active in the van, where it is con- 
fronting more permanent and serious chal- 
lenges to the spirit of man. 

And I do not believe that liberal Chris- 
tianity is going to rediscover itself as it 
ought to, unless it really does come down 
to this bedrock need of a spiritual im- 
pulse which will bring it into courageous 
relation with the problems of our time. 

By all means, let. us have our church 
religion brought into closer contact with 
every-day life, but it must not conform 
to that life. If any of you people, busi- 
ness men or women, are satisfied with 
every-day life as it is in this country or 
in mine, your religion, be it liberal or 
orthodox, sleeps. And whether we live 
in a fantastically created world or in a 
world of evolving life, our main problem 
is with human nature. Our main problem 
is, how are we to quicken this human na- 
ture to new and finer purposes? How are 
we to enable the inner and spiritual men- 
tality of mankind to master this complex 
and mechanical civilization which ma- 
terial science has enabled us to build? 

We disregard, we dismiss, the supernat- 
ural. But if we are going to dismiss the 
supernatural and only have in its place 
the natural as science up to the present 
understands it, then we are in a poor way. 

In dismissing the supernatural, let us 
make sure that we get hold of the thing 
that matters more, and that is—the spir- 
itual; because it is-the spiritual thing 
which is the creative and the dynamic 
thing in our life, and there was never a 
greater need for it than at the present 
time. 

It is a much easier thing to go out to 
fight orthodoxy with the weapons of as- 
sured scientific fact than it is to put 
forward a positive, soul-searching, so- 
ciety-transforming gospel! And we say 
we are liberal, that we are free from cer- 
tain bonds and restrictions! Well, what 
are we free for? And we say that we 
no longer believe this and that. Very well, 
what are our convictions? If the world 
asked the liberal churches, as it dumbly 
does every day: “What is the meaning of 
life? What is the way out of this in- 
fernal chaos?’ what do we say? 

The greatest need of all is that the lib- 
eral churches should get hold of some com- 
mon purpose and should be animated by 
some positive spirit. Not that all minis- 
ters are going to preach the same thing, 
or that churches are to be stereotyped. 
But let us stand in some positive relation 
with the individual and the social needs 
of our time. 

If you ask what our task is, look at the 
trouble the world is in to-day. It is the 
old trouble. We may give it a new name. 
We may see it more clearly. We may 
gather it up in a more comprehensive un- 
derstanding. But it. is an old problem. 
It has gone along with mankind with 
many changes and improvements. 

It is the trouble of disunity—division— 
individual and social powers scattered, 
warring—without one single vital purpose 
to draw them and make them an integrity. 
Why is it Europe is battering itself to 
pieces? Why is it behaving like one 
temporarily insane? Why is it conduct- 
ing itself as it were possessed by a legion 
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of devils? Why is America beginning to 
tremble with a vague sense of disquiet— 
dissatisfaction? Why does an Englishman 
coming over to this country run across 
men and women everywhere who tell 
him that they are no longer satisfied with 
a view of life as a chance to make money? 

Why are they pricked with a sense of 
disquiet? Not only about their individual 
life, but life as a whole? Why is all 
this happening in the midst of a business 
prosperity and material achievement such 
as the world has never seen before? Why 
are all of us getting a bit worried our- 
selves? Why is there something in us 
all which goes hungry, crying, and lonely 
—even though we can buy everything we 
want, even though we can pack ourselves 
in with the crowd and have laughing en- 
joyments? 

If is because of disunion. Europe is 
disunited. And you did not work out 
your salvation when you became the 
United States. Moral and spiritual union 
is a much longer task than political union. 

And as for our individual lives, we are 
not integrities. There is no one purpose 
which holds us and gives everything we 
do eternal significance. There is disunity 
in international life, in social life, in in- 
dividual life. 

Studdert Kennedy, “Woodbine Willie” 
of the war. tells a story about a chame- 
leon. This gentleman’s butler became very 
fond of the chameleon and called it “Billy 
the Lizard.’ Once when the gentleman 
went away on a short holiday he left the 
chameleon in charge of the butler, and 
one of the first things he asked when he 
came back was, “How is ‘Billy’?” And the 
butler looked very troubled and grave. 
And he explained what had happened. 
“It was like this. I had some friends in 
one night and I wanted to show them 
‘Billy,’ and so I brought him out. And I 
put him on the green tablecloth, and he 
turned green all right. Then I put him on 
the red carpet, and he turned red all right. 
But then some fool put him on a patch- 
work quilt, and poor old ‘Billy’ bust!” 

Does it occur to you that life for us 
has become very much like that, so ut- 
terly distracted? HWyen our church life 
becomes rather too much like a patchwork 
quilt which leaves people with no powers 
to repossess their spirit or rediscover the 
deeps of inspiration. 

Here is the crucial problem of our times. 

Natural science has enabled us to build 
up this complex, marvelous, mechanical 
external civilization. It has put all these 
extraordinary powers into the hands of 
men. And so far we have not got a 
spiritual power, intelligence, and good-will 
to match this extraordinary structure. 

What is the use of liberal religion be- 
having or talking as if you have got a 
complete answer to this thing by simply 
dealing with the fine and promising quali- 
ties and powers there are in scientifie re- 
search? The universities are doing that. 
The churches ought to be doing something 
that would crown that,—not contradict 
it, but crown it,—and add to the cool rea- 
sons of science the courageous reasons of 
spiritual religion. 

When I search for an up-to-date mes- 
sage which really does bear explosively 
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upon the life of our time, I find a great 
deal more in Amos and Isaiah and Jesus 
than I do in Darwin or any of his suc- 
cessors in noble natural science. 

If the liberal churches do not redis- 
cover themselves by making a rediscovery 
of the essential message and mind of 
Jesus, then it will be done by others. 

I read to-day an article by an English- 
man on the rediscovery of Jesus, and he 
opens by saying that the greatest task 
before our country is not the construc- 
tion of a new international order or the 
introduction of higher standards of justice 
into industrial life, but the rediscovery of 
the mind of Jesus. I am not insinuating 
that Unitarian churches are especially at 
fault,—I do not think they are. They 
may be exposed to special danger; and if 
any of you people think you have achieved 
anything to-day simply by showing that 
you regard Jesus as a man like other men, 
you are mistaken. If the churches do 
not see it boldly; in their extremity, their 
dissatisfaction, their blind groping, men 
outside the church will perceive that 
neither orthodoxy nor  wunorthodoxy, 
neither Trinitarianism nor Unitarianism, 
has rediscovered and published the dy- 
namic spiritual message of Jesus to the 
world. 

And if the liberal churches of America, 
especially these Unitarian churches of 
ours, will rediscover this mind of Jesus 
and will find there a positive gospel, and 
will show that we are prepared to take 
him seriously, and will stand by the right 
to apply that truth, not only to individual 
life, but to social life, and will spread not 
only individual evangelism for the popu- 
lating of heaven, but also a social evan- 
gelism for the populating of a better so- 
ciety, then the liberal churches will be in 
the vanguard of a mighty movement, and 
the world will have a new light breaking 
upon it. 

If I were asked to describe the essential 
spirit and character of this liberalism, I 
think I should do it in the words of John 
Drinkwater, who wrote a play about your 
greatest President, and in doing so showed 
a capacity for understanding the soul of 
aman and a nation in that time of agony. 
Drinkwater recently said that there are 
two kinds of people in the world, and 
between those two kinds of people spir- 
itual warfare must be waged. The first 
and former kind is the kind which wants 
to dominate their fellows, and the other 
kind is the kind which wants to under- 
stand them. And if you ask on which side 
Jesus himself would be, there can be no 
conceivable question about that, because 
the foundation of his gospel was, Try to 
understand your neighbor, and not to 
judge or dominate him. 

This is the spirit of liberalism. And 
this spirit of liberalism must show itself 
in every sphere of our life, in every rela- 
tion of the churches to the society around 
them and to the international order. And 
the hour has struck when churches will be- 
come hopelessly discredited if they are 
ready in an emergency to serve purely na- 
tional necessity and lower their message 
to the expediencies of contemporary poli- 
ties. If we are to face the dominating 

(Continued on page 165) 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Bishop Manning Attacks 
Cambridge School Letter 


An attack made by Bishop William T. 
Manning, preaching February 3 in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, on one 
of the Episcopal theological schools for 
advocating the “permissive” use of the 
ereed, seems obviously to have been di- 
rected against the letter issued by the 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass. 
The real issue raised by this and other 
modernist pronouncements, the Bishop 
stated, was whether “those of us who, of 
our own free choice, have accepted office 
as ministers of this church, are obliged 
to teach the faith which this church holds.” 

The present movement, Bishop Manning 
held, has its roots in a “determined pre- 
supposition against ... the supernatural 
as such, and so against the very message 
of the Gospel as declared in the New 
Testament.” He insisted that few Episco- 
palians were fundamentalists, that the 
ehurch believed in applying modern knowl- 
edge to religion, but contended that the 
revelation of God should not be limited 
by the measure of human reason. 


Presbytery Upholds Fosdick 


By a vote of 111 to 28, the New York 
Presbytery on February 4 accepted the 
report of the committee which investi- 
gated the preaching of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Baptist minister, in the First 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 
A summary of this report appeared in 
Tue Recister of January 24. Before the 
vote was taken, Dr. W. D. Buchanan, 
pastor of the Broadway Presbyterian 
Chureh and local fundamentalist leader, 
entered a lengthy protest against the com- 
mittee’s report. Of his three objections 
as reported in the press, the most signifi- 
eant declared that Dr. Fosdick had not 
made a clear declaration of belief in the 
Testaments, the virgin birth, the sacrificial 
death of Christ on the cross, the resurrec- 
tion, and the miracles. 


New Use for Old London Churches 


A fitting use for uptown churches that 
have lost their natural parish because of 
people moving to the outskirts of the city 
is contemplated in London. The proposal 
to sell and demolish many fine old 
churches has met with spirited opposition. 
To preserve these buildings and revive 
their usefulness, it is now planned that a 


‘committee of laymen co-operate with the 


clergy in using them for cultural centers, 
where lectures by university professors, 
writers, artists, and others will be given. 


A Mixture of Prejudice and Fact 


Christian Work has been gathering 
opinions of labor on the Church. To sum- 
marize: workmen feel that the Church 
keeps itself aloof from them; that big 
business controls religion; that ministers 


are unfitted by training and environment 
to understand workers; that their office 
and financial arrangements compromise 
them, and that there are too many fol- 
lowers of Mammon in the fold. Comment- 
ing on these charges, Dr. Shailer Mathews 
of the Chicago University Theological 
School says: “They are a mixture of 
prejudice, ignorance, and’ fact. What is 
meant by ‘the Church’?—Roman Catholic, 
Greek, Protestant, Jewish? There is 
great indifference to social questions on 
the part of some ministers, but organized 
Christian forees are constantly express- 
ing interest in labor. ‘The labor move- 
ment wants the churches’—what can such 
a lump statement mean? Socialists, 
I. W. W., and so on, naturally are propa- 
gandists and cannot look impartially upon 
organizations that do not support their 
causes. But some of their charges ex- 
hibit gross ignorance of the facts—as the 
second group of replies clearly indicate. 
The message of Jesus needs renewed 
utterance. Spiritual, i#.e., personal and 
not economic values are basal. And 
churches of all classes are certainly stand- 
ing for them with varying intelligence on 
the part. of preachers. On the other 
hand, many congregations are composed 
of non-workingmen and are unwilling to 
have economic issues raised in the pulpit. 
This is a dangerous attitude and must be 
opposed so long as preachers emphasize 
the moral issues in economic life.” 

Dean W. F. Tillett of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity asks briefly: “Why should the 
‘church’ be one thing and ‘labor’ another? 
Why is not labor inside the church as 
much as the rich or the middle classes are 
found there? The church is as open to 
them as it is to anybody. Let them come 
in and crowd it and dominate it, and run 
things as they would like.” 


Great Extension Courses in China 


For twelve months, a total of 548,351 
and during fifteen years more than 
4,500,000 students have taken extension 
courses with Tsinanfu Institute in Shan- 
tung, China, an organization of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Mission, now incorporated as 
the Extension Department of Shantung 
Christian University. Homer Rodeheaver, 
noted chorister, who makes this report, 
states that its object is not only the en- 
lightenment and education of the Chinese 
people, but the explanation of the true na- 
ture of the Christian faith and its relation 
to individual and national life. 


Methodists Make Gains 


The Methodist Episcopal Church gained 
465,000 new members during the past 
quadrennium, as shown by the year book. 
The present total membership is 4,774,520. 
There are 34,526 traveling and local 
preachers, 29,442 societies, and 36,559 
Sunday-schools. This church controls. 
eighty hospitals, forty-five orphanages, 


thirty-six homes for the aged, and eleven 
homes for working-girls. This strength 
will be distinctly augmented by the pro- 
posed unification with the Methodist Epis- 
ecopal Church, South, the outlook for 
which, the year book says, is distinctly 
favorable. f 


Good News for Modernists 


As a result of a series of conferences 
held recently in Los Angeles, Calif., by 
two local scientists of international repu- 
tation, and two clergymen, a statement 
was issued and signatures received that 
indicates progress in the Christian world. 
The statement was given out to correct 
impressions current among a_ certain 
group that religion stands for medieval 
theology and that science is materialistic 
and irreligious. The statement is as 
follows: 

“We, the undersigned, deeply regret 
that in recent controversies there has 
been a tendeney to present science and 
religion as irreconcilable and antagonis- 
tic domains of thought, for in fact they 
meet distinct human needs, and in the 
rounding out of human life they supple- 
ment rather than displace or oppose each 
other. 

“The purpose of, science is to develop, 
without prejudice or preconception of any 
kind, a knowledge of the facts, the laws, 
and the processes of nature. The even 
more important task of religion, on the 
other hand, is to develop the conscious- 
ness, the ideals, and the aspirations of 
mankind. Each of these two activities 
represents a deep and vital function of 
the soul of man,-and both are necessary 
for the life, the progress, and the happi- 
ness of the human race. 

“Tt is a sublime conception of God 
which is furnished by science, and one 
wholly consonant with the highest ideals 
of religion, when it represents Him as 
revealing Himself through countless ages 
in the development of the earth as an 
abode for man and in the age-long in- 
breathing of life into its constituent mat- 
ter, culminating in man with his spiritual 
nature and all his godlike powers.” 

The statement was signed by repre- 
sentative scientists, educators, and clergy- 
men from all over the country, forty-four 
in number. 


To Study Community Churches 


Co-operation of persons haying infor- 
mation on the organization and mainte- 
nance of community churches is requested 
by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 170 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, which is about to make a study of 
this field. ‘The study will consider fed- 
erated churches, independent union 
churches, and such denominational com- 
munity churches as have among their 
members persons originally of other de- 
nominations, and will be focused on vil- + 
lage and country churches. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Verily 

To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Glenn Frank, editor of the Century 
Magazine, gave a lecture entitled “The 
New Reformation” to the State Minis- 
terial Association here a short time ago. 
It is a splendid address, which I under- 
stand he is repeating in. many. other cities. 
I think, however, some one in your posi- 
tion ought to ask him publicly whether 
he never has heard of the Unitarians. 
The points which he enumerated as being 
essential to the new Reformation, if Prot- 
estantism is to survive, are those on which 
Unitarians are brought up; but he argued 
as if they were his own discovery. 

With sincere appreciation of the quality 
of THE REGISTER. Maser A. MILEs. 

CoLtuMBUS, OHIO. 


The Criticism of Liberals 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

I take no stock in anti-fundamental- 
ism. To me it seems like a needless rear- 
guard action. From the very texture of 
its thought fundamentalism stands self- 
condemned. It is only a matter of time 
before it must disintegrate, and the spir- 
itual fervor which it has generated be 
transferred to ideas more consonant with 
twentieth-century ways of thinking. 

But the temporary success of funda- 
mentalism confronts us with a great chal- 
lenge. Even if that success is only tem- 
porary, it throws into striking relief our 
own temporary failure. What can we do? 

At the present time the genius of our 
denominational life seems to run to the 
practical application of religion to social 
and national issues. I recognize the full 
grandeur of this tendency. At New 
Haven it was staged on a scale that was 
simply amazing. But this kind of thing 
may be overdone. At least three-fourths 
of the religion we apply was generated in 
orthodox communions. If our source of 
supply from other denominations were cut 
off, we should be extinet in a generation. 
We should have no religion to apply. 

If we are to win and hold the respect 
of America, we must rediscover for our- 
selves, the springs of power and inspira- 
tion, and learn to generate our own spir- 
itual resources. How? ; ; 

The task is twofold. 

The first part of it is intellectual. Some 
of my friends may question this, but a 
* little reflection will bear me out. The one 
reason for our existence as a separate 
denomination is our insistence on clear 
thinking. 

We need to restate our thought in terms 
of modern life. All our well-known state- 
ments of faith are related to the thought 
of the past. Even the newest and best 
of them, not yet five years old, is no excep- 
tion. It has not a line that belongs dis- 
tinctively to the twentieth century. It 
might as well haye been written in the 
eighteenth. : : 

Thanks to our tradition of scholarship, 
we have escaped the crudities and limita- 
tions of New Thought, Theosophy, and 


Christian Science; but each of those move- 
ments is far more in touch with modern 
currents of thought than our own. AS a 
result they absorb the majority of those 
people who in many ways would prefer 
to come to us. 

Scholars have long since ceased to speak 
contemptuously of the early Christian 
records because they were preserved for 
us in the vernacular. We too must drop 
our high and mighty attitude toward con- 
temporary liberal movements which ex- 
press themselves in pseudo-scientific jar- 
gon instead of the pure Hnglish we would 
prefer. yet: 

Of course we shall not copy these, nor 
any others in our great Liberal restate- 
ment; but that restatement must be forth- 
coming, or we shall inevitably go under. 

The other part of our task is spiritual. 
Having clarified our thought, we must 
raise it to the glowing point by the in- 
tensity of our devotion. 

I have worshiped with many groups of 
religious liberals, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and have often been amazed to 
find that they have completely lost the 
power of intensive devotion. Many of our 
meetings are held without prayer or its 
equivalent. It is not that our people are 
without religion, but they are spend- 
thrift, living on the capital of the past, 
on the prayers of generations departed. 

It is not for me to prescribe the form 
which our devotion shall take. But I am 
sure of this, that we must practice private 
and public deyotion in some form if our 
thought is ever to rise above the level 
of a philosophy and*become incandescent. 

Here in brief I have outlined my pro- 
gram. He who gives himself wholeheart- 
edly to its development will have scant 
time to waste in combating the vagaries of 
fundamentalism. PRNest J. BOWDEN. 

ATLANTA, GA; 


From a College Town Minister 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

All of us who are in the work of the 
churches in college towns are, I am sure, 
most grateful to you and feel the sense 
of indebtedness to you for the publication 
of Professor Goodrich’s excellent and 
timely article on “The Unitarian Church 
in the College Town,” in your issue of 
January 3, and for the prominence you 
gave to it. Since I have been in this work 
I have been more and more impressed with 
its importance and with the apparent in- 
difference or ignorance in regard to it of 
so many of our people. This is in striking 
contrast with the increasing emphasis 
which is put by other denominations on 
this work in these great universities of 
the Middle West. 

I was again impressed with this fact on 
the first days of the new year when I 
attended in Chicago a meeting of the 
delegates of different denominations who 
have churches at college centers. This 
year the meeting included only this central 
section of the country. Hyery one of the 
fourteen States from Ohio to Wyoming 
entitled to representation had delegates 


present. This year, seventy-five were 
present from this section as against sixty- 
three last year. The meeting last year 
was much larger because it was national, 
and there were then delegates present lit- 
erally from Maine to California and Wash- 
ington. Men came from great distances 
to discuss common problems and oppor- 
tunities. It was to me one indication of 
the importance with which the work was 
regarded. It was an inspiration to me. 
I feel especially grateful for this atten- 
tion which has been drawn to our work. 


ne lyas ee Hpwarp D. JOHNSON. 


In Praise of a Book 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your issue of Janyary 17 in the ar- 
ticle written by a Unitarian minister en- 
titled “A School for Laymen,’’ which I 
found most interesting, there is the state- - 
ment that there is no book on the subject 
of the relations that should exist betweén, 
the minister and his people and particu- 
larly with the boards of trustees or par- 
ish committees. The writer had eyi- 
dently not had called to his attention the 
very recent publication of Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote’s book “The Minister and 
his Parish.” I read this from cover to 
cover with absorbing interest. Having 
served for many years aS a member and 
president of the board of trustees of All 
Souls Church in New York, as I read the 
book I remembered puzzling and delicate 
situations that arose during my service, 
and the questions that came up, and I 
found an answer for every one of them in 
Mr. Foote’s book. JI hope that this book 
will find its way into the hands of every 
minister and every local board in all our 
churches. It is well printed and is inex- 
pensive. .It is written in the clearest 
terms by a man whose experience had been 
such as to insure that his conclusions 
would be sound. ‘ e 

May I take this occasion to say one 
word as to the proposals of your corre- 
spondent. I think that I might be excused 
for saying that the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, to all intents and purposes, is 
maintaining a school for laymen in con- 
tinuous session with instruction furnished 
through frequent communications between 
the national headquarters of the League 
and the chapters throughout the country 
and in personal visitations of the League's 
field secretaries to the chapters and with 
its annual conventions hitherto held at 
Narragansett Pier, New London, and New 
Haven with their round-table group con- 
ferences, an ideal method for the inter- 
change of views over very specific cases of 
church administration. If laymen, gen- 
erally, had summer vacations of suffi- 
cient duration, the League would probably 
establish a summer school specifically de- 
voted to a study of parish administration. 
This is certainly a field to which we may 
look forward. CrHaARrtes H. Strona, 

President Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

New Yor«, N.Y. 
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What Impact set 
_ the Process Going? 
PROF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


As Professor of Early Church History 
- and New Testament Interpretation in the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Case has made 
peculiarly his own the “genetic” or “func- 
tional” view of Christian origins. His 
notable book The Evolution of Harly 
Christianity, published in 1914, laid a 
broad foundation for this approach. -The 
ground is gone over again in this briefer 
work,* the basis of which was a series 
of four lectures given at the Wesleyan 
Theological College of Montreal. 

In general, Professor Case seeks to 
show that we shall understand how the 
Christian Church came to develop as it 
did, not from a literary analysis of its 
documents, nor from an examination of 
‘its alleged theological ideas or of its cult, 
nor even from a critical-historical study 
of its successive phases, but froni a scru- 
tiny of the social situations out of which 
it grew. Let us discover what is involved 
in being a Jew in the first century, since 
out of Judaism Christianity sprang. Let 
us seek to know the various aspects of 
Hellenistic culture and life, since into a 
Hellenistic world Christianity penetrated. 
The institutions, the thought-forms, the 
aspirations, the demands of those popu- 
lations in those days—these hold the key 
to the explanation of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

The book concerns itself with the growth 
of the new religion, with the reasons for 
its developing in this way and that. The 
genetic or functional interpretation applies 
to process. We do not get any real an- 
swer to the. question of Christianity’s 
origin: what tremendous impact set the 
process going? Perhaps Dr. Case thinks 
he has sufficiently told that story else- 
where, as in his Historicity of Jesus. 
But one has the feeling that the word 
“social” is a trifle overworked, that this 
singularly lucid and persuasive account 
of Christian beginnings is not, after all, 
so different from what the church his- 
torians have been telling us all along. 
Only it chooses to isolate a single aspect 
of the phenomenon. 

One is moved to ask what definition of 
“religion” underlies this study of the 
rise of the world’s most powerful religion. 
It is quite certainly a “functional” defini- 
tion, as of “the pursuit and realization of 
a more effective living.” The book is true 
and illuminating, but Christianity meant 
more than is here indicated to Paul and 
Augustine, as it did to Saint Francis and 
‘Luther and Wesley. Here is the calm de- 
tachment of science, looking on critically 
at a process: here is no passionate com- 
mitment, no revelation of what it is all 
about. Yes, the book is admirable, but 
one wishes it would catch on fire occasion- 
ally. Students will profit by its clear re- 
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statement of Christian backgrounds; they 
would profit more if the tremendous moral 
and spiritual dynamic that was early 
Christianity throbbed more vitally through 
its informing pages. 


The Technique of Public Service 

A GREAT IDEAL AND ITS CHAMPION, 
Charles Stewart Loch. 
and Unwin, Ltd. 

For nearly forty years in Great Britain 
the name of Sir Charles Stewart Loch 
Was a symbol of all that was best in the 
Charity Organization Society, and these 
addresses were his instruments for edu- 
cating his hesitating or hostile public in 
the principles and technique of that rap- 
idly developing form of public service. 
The ideas, the principles, and the methods 
are no longer new, but the British ver- 
nacular is not familiar to Americans, and 
it is immensely freshening and suggestive. 
We have in this country men gradually 
retiring from active business responsibili- 
ties and gradually assuming increased re- 
sponsibilities for improving the social 
order who will read this book with delight 
as well as profit. We Fo 


London: George Allen 


A Book for a Valentine 


Joun Farrar 


My lady of the Valentine is lovelier by far 
Than mountains, hills, or little 
streams, 
Than dawn or evening star. 


Now should I send her candy, perfume, 
or violets ? 
Why, those are just the silly things 
That every lady gets! 


I cannot cut my heart out to send her 
wrapped in gold, 
I cannot send her kisses, 
For distance makes them cold. 


So I shall send a story book, as long as it 
can be, 
And all the time she’s reading it, 
Perhaps she'll think of me. 


The Bookman, February, 1923 


To the Enchanted Kingdom 


THe Lrvripn Green ROAD TO FAIRYLAND. By 
Annie R. Rentoul, and Ida Rentoul Outhwaite. 
New York: HE. P. Dutton & Co. 

What childish feet will not patter 
eagerly down that Little Green Road that 
leads straight to a magic door opening 
on all the wonders of Fairyland,—that 
enchanted kingdom where all small per- 
sons are instantly at home? Explanations 
are superfluous. As a matter of course 
one holds illuminating conversations there 
with fairies and all their woodland asso- 
ciates of birds, bugs, and beasts. Robin 
and Maykin, the two little human folk 
of the tale, will gladly share their happy 
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playground with every reader of this de- 
lightful book. No reader will lag, once 
shown the Little Road with its beckoning 
shadows. Illustrations both in black and 
white and in color enrich the text, which 
in itself is clear and printed on heavy 
paper. M. M. D. 


Pictures that Give Glory 


Tan ARMFINLDS’ ANNUAL Book. By Con- 
stance S, Armfield. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 

The chief glory of this book lies in 
Mr. Armfield’s pictures, which are most 
unusual and in some cases rarely beau- 
tiful. They are all Oriental in mood, some 
distinctly Japanese. The plate that ac- 
companies the story of “How the Ravens 
Were Fed” is actually a gem. Of the 
stories, quite the most successful is “How 
the Camel Unbent,” a tale of the first 
Christmas. The picture of the desert 
at night, the sand, cool under the won- 
drous Eastern sky, the radiance of the 
stars and the indescribable calm of that 
vast waste, makes a vivid and lasting 


impression. “And there came three Wise 
Men”— G: BL, 


Child Labor versus 
Children’s Work 


CHILD LaBoR AND THH CONSTITUTION. By 
Raymond G. Fuller. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 

Few persons in the United States could 
have addressed themselves to this topic 
with an equipment equal to Mr. Fuller’s. 
The last adverse decision of the Supreme 
Court and Mr. Harding’s recommenda- 
tion of the submission of a child labor 
amendment to the people of the States, 
December 8, 1922, make the appearance 
of this book most timely. In it there has 
been assembled in orderly fashion every 
needed fact that an excellent fact-finding 
commission might have uncovered. It 
has made it possible easily to refute with 
incontestable facts the arguments of ill- 
furnished minds deeply laid over with 
archaic prejudices. 

Mr. Fuller’s definition of child labor in . 
itself clears the air of much bootless 
rationalizing among proponents as well 
as opponents of the measures to end it. 
“Hssentially, child labor is the leader of 
children which deprives them of a fair 
start in life, in terms of play, health, 
education, and suitable work under home 
or school auspices or supervision, for 
there is a vast difference between child 
labor and children’s work.” 

With this standard in hand he would 
have all friends of children examine con- 
ditions in their own communities. Px- 
haustively he examines the actual condi- 
tions of all the varieties of child labor 
and the restrictive measures employed to 
correct the abuses. He goes beyond that 
to examine the causes which contribute 
to child labor and leaves the impression 
that our systems of education are even 
more responsible for the exploitation of 
child labor than the greed of employers or 
parents. 

This book is sure to be the vade mecum 
of the thousands who, though deeply dis- 
mayed by the adverse decision of the 
Supreme Court, refuse to give up the fight 
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to secure for our country immunity from 
this great menace to our civilization. 
Evil conditions still existing fire the hu- 
mane heart to unremitting energy, and 


this book blazes the inevitable path. 
Ww. F. G. 


An Engrossing Tale 


Four Cousins. By Dikken Zwilgmeyer. 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. $1.75. 

The “Four Cousins’ have much in com 
mon with the ‘Three Margarets” of Laura 
Richards’s famous story. A lonely grand- 
mother in a city of Norway brings to 
her great home four of her granddaugh- 
ters to spend a year. All are different 
in temperament and outlook. ‘Their ex- 
periences along with the growth of their 
friendship form an engrossing tale. The 
incident of the runaway is exceedingly 
well done and gives a sympathetic, win- 
ning picture of the granddaughter from 
the Norwegian mountains. G@ B. I 


Bos- 


Diluted Lessons 


TALES OF GOLDEN Dnrnps. By Mildred O. 
Moody. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. Teacher's Manual, $1.00. 

These are further contributions to the 
week-day school series and are intended, as 
the Teacher’s Manual shows, for pupils 
nine years of age. A very brief introduc- 
tion to the Teacher’s Manual treats of 
the motives to be used and discusses the 
mental capacities and limitations of the 
nine-year-old child. The material offered 
consists almost entirely of Bible stories. 
In the very last chapters there are a few 
stories about modern characters, either 
missionaries or children of foreign coun- 
tries. One wonders why it should be 
thought necessary to use as lessons for 
children nine years of age so many of 
the familiar Bible stories which ought to 
have been taught them while they were 
still in the Primary Department. The 
texts issued for week-day instruction seem 
increasingly to be little more than diluted 
Sunday lessons and the instruction for the 
second period in the week to be little more 
’ than a duplication of that which has long 
been given at the Sunday-school. Before 
week-day religious education can commend 
itself thoroughly to the public, there must 
be texts of a sturdier type and more 
earefully planned religious instruction. 

F. B. 


Uncle Hezekiah 


SEEING STRAIGHT IN THH SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
By George Ezra Huntley. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25. 

Miss Jane Addams once remarked to 
the reviewer, “We must find some way to 
make goodness attractive.” Dr. Huntley, 
president of the Universalist Sunday 
School Society, has in this book in the 
character of Uncle Hezekiah found a way 
to make readable and attractive the funda- 
mental principles of a thoroughly good 
church school. The improvements in the 
Sunday-school at Gainesbury are described 
in story form. One grows interested in 
the characters presented and in the school 
as it develops under the instruction of 
Uncle Hezekiah. It is a little surprising, 
-after so many things have been done in 
accordance with modern methods, to find 
in Chapter IX. that the minister is ask- 
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ing Uncle Hezekiah, “What exactly is the 
trouble with our Sunday-school?”’ and to 
learn that its difficulty at that late date 
is that it does not open on time. One 
would suppose the reform would need to 
begin at about that point. However, it 
is a good school that is pictured here and 
a fine spirit of consecration to the princi- 
ples of religious education that is mani- 
fested in the quaint character who is the 
central figure in the book. F, B, 


Garnered Gold 


Farry TALES FROM Far Away. Farry TALaS 
FROM THH ORIDNT. By Frederick H. Martens. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. . 

In his own preface to these two volumes 
the author expressly states that his ma- 
terial is not original, but garnered from 
many far-away corners of the world. His 
individual fantasy and charm of telling 
have, however, refurbished the old gold 
of many a tale. Fairy tales rightly told— 
and here let children themselves sit in 
judgment—never lack an interested au- 
dience. Both these volumes pass the test 
of stirring to life a child’s own interest, 
and firing his imagination. The illustra- 
tions both in color and in black and white 
by Da Loria Norman are delightful. 

M. M.D. 


THE FILTRATION OF BOOKS 
Emerson 


Nature is much our friend in this 
matter. Nature ts always clarifying 
her water and her wine. No filtra- 
tion can be so perfect. She does 
the same thing by books as by her 
gases and plants. There is always a 
selection in writers, and then a selec- 
tion from the selection. All books 
that get fairly into the vital air of the 
world were written by the success- 
ful class, who utter what tens of 
thousands feel though they cannot 
Say. 


A Find 


Lirtty Doc Reavy. By Mabel F. Stryker. 
New York: Henry Holt and Oompany. 

This is a find. As really fascinating 
a story as this does not come very often 
and should find a place among the books 
of every child. There is something of 
the feeling of The Child’s Garden of 
Verses about it, although this is a dog 
story. It is a genuinely happy book 
that tells of the ups and downs of 
“Ready,” the friend and slave of little 
Dick. 

“Times have changed,’ declares a doz 
friend of ‘“Ready’s.” ‘They allow all 
kinds of cats to vote.” In illness “Ready” 
is attended by a “special dog doctor,” 
who takes his pulse by an alarm clock. 
In preparing for a journey to the seashore 
he is presented with a hot-water bag by 
an aged and rheumatic frog, who declares 
mournfully that it has kept him “next 
door to warm” all his life. But why 
quote further? A book to bring joy to 
the heart of every child is this entrancing 
chronicle of “Ready” and his doings. 

G. Bw, 
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Tabloid Reviews 


QUESTIONS AT THE PaRis PwHAcH 
CONFERENCE, WITH PAPERS ON Heypt; Mpso- 
POTAMIA, AND THH COLONIAL SHTTLUMENT. By 
George Louis Beer. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $6.00. 

An extremely valuable book full of de- 
tailed information regarding African ques- 
tions. It is prepared by a recognized 
authority upon colonial history from the 
reports of experts at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference. As a survey of conditions in 
Africa, as explanatory of the mandates 
there, and also as an illustration of the 
way in which scholarship can serve gov- 
ernment, this book is of unusual impor- 
tance. Exact in its data, illuminating in 
its vision. 


AFRICAN 


A Book or GaLant Roeuns, 
New York: Robert UM. 


HIiGHWAYMEN. 
By Charles J. Finger. 
McBride & Co. $8.00. 

It is time that some one should do for 
the Knights of the Road what many have 
done recently for the pirates. Here are 
some romantic tales of certain picturesque 
and notorious men, who believed in the 
“good old rule, the simple plan, that they 
should take who have the power, that 
they should keep who can.’ Colonel 
Blood, Jack Sheppard, Dick ‘Turpin, 
Claude Duval, James Maclean, Jonathan 
Wild, and Bill Downer swagger through 
these pages, to our great delight. 


A Book or ENTDPRTAINMENTS AND THBATRI- 


cALs. By Helena Smith Dayton and Louise 
Bascom Barratt. New York: Robert M. McBride 
é Oo. $3.50. 


Here have been gathered many helpful 
ideas for those who find themselves slated 
for the entertainment committee, All 
kinds of entertainments are discussed : 
costume dances, charity bazaars, society 
circuses, pageants, dramatic productions, 
dinners, college reunions, and exhibitions. 
Though a book of 300 pages cannot give 
all the details necessary to successful 
work, it is astonishing how much informa- 
tion is crammed into this book, which 
churches, clubs, and little theatre groups 
will find very valuable. 


With THe Movin Maxurs. By John Amid. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

This is a book for boys, full of informa- 
tion about what goes on behind the screen, 
—how the thrills of the cinema are se- 
cured, how the views are obtained, the 
tricks of the trade, the mysteries of 
make-up, how the locations are found and 
the sets built, the interior of the studios, 
the life of the stars and the producers, 
the pioneer days of the movies, and a 
glimpse of their future,—all written by a 
man producing his own pictures. 


Srory-SpRMONS FoR JuNIoRS. By Alfred J. 
Sadler. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 
Another volume of short children‘s 
sermons, based upon games and birds, 
and flowers, and festivals, and proverbs. 


Ministers to-day are realizing that they — 


themselves must bear their part with the 
Sunday-school teacher in the religious 
training of the children. Here are admi- 
rable examples of the sermon which has 
the child in view. 
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The Old Moon-viewing Stone 
BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Not far from the great city of Yoko- 
hama there is a beautiful wooded slope 
stretching upward to the soft blue skies, 
and downward to the Valley of the Rice- 
fields, as the peasants call the level land 
of the ravine between this wooded slope 
and the bare hills upon the other side. 

Upon this wooded slope stands the home 
of a maker of lanterns. Daytimes, the 
maker of lanterns used to work in the 
rice-fields of the valley and help in the 
eare of the gardens of a few wealthy 
families near by. But evenings and such 
odd times as he could get from his daily 
work he spent in his workshop, which 
was the room at the back of his home, and 
which looked out upon his own small bit 
of garden he had cleared from the wild, 
rugged side of the slope, and beyond 
which he could gaze at the thick trees 
which seemed to go on up to the very 
skies. : : 

In the workshop there were beautiful 
things,—tice-paper tissues, hoops of bam- 
boo, colors, brushes, bits of metal, silk 

- cords, thin, silky materials, books of his 
own designs, and a delightful clutter of 
tools, and such articles as he required for 
the making of his lanterns. 

Near the little house, at the back, was 
his go-down, or storehouse, and in it were 
kept the lanterns as they were finished 
and ready for sale in the market of the 
city. Then when the season of the festi- 
vals of the various flowers came, he jour- 
neyed to the city with such lanterns as 
he wished to sell, and there found a ready 
sale for his beautiful wares. Often there 
were people who were disappointed at not 
being able to buy certain lanterns of his 
because others had been there ahead of 
them to buy. For these disappointed ones, 
the maker of lanterns promised to make 
similar lanterns, and he never failed to 
fill such orders as soon as he returned to 
his workshop and could get the time. 

The little garden at the back of his 
home held an object most dear to the 
-maker of lanterns. This was a huge 
boulder which had appeared almost as 
though by magic. It happened in this 
way: 

Once when the maker of lanterns first 
came to the slope and found that here if 
he worked hard he could make himself 
this little home, he was standing upon the 
bit of wild spot where now stood the house, 
and he made a wish exactly at the mo- 
ment the new moon peeped for a mere 
glimpse oyer the wooded slope and then 
sank back out of sight. The wish was 
that some day here might be his home and 
his garden where he might live and work, 
and that in his garden he might save one 
spot where he might come to catch just 
a sight of the new moon when the skies 
were clear so that it could shine down 
upon his home. ; ; 

The yery day after the wish was made 
he set about bringing it to pass. That 


Was a sensible thing to do. Some people 
make a wish and never think of doing 
anything but wait for the wish to come 
true, and sometimes they grumble when it 
does not come true, and wonder why it 
has not. But the maker of lanterns was 
wise enough to know that a wish worth 
making is worth working for. So it was 
that by working hard at that bit of bare, 
wild place on the slope he built him his 
house and made his garden, though others 
laughed at him when he first set about 
so discouraging a piece of work. 

On the evening of the new moon that 
would find his house and garden finished 
at last, the maker of lanterns was sure 
as he watched it peep over the treetops 
that it smiled at his pretty little home, 
for was not the moon’s shape like that 


Keep A-Goin’! 


If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 

If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 

*Tain’t no use to sit and whine 


When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep a-tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


Sentence Sermon 


' Be strong and of good courage; dread 
not, nor be dismayed.—1 Chron. wwii. 13, 


~of the cheerful curve of the mouth when 
one laughs for happiness? And the maker 
of lanterns took that as a good sign. He 
even agreed that whatever lantern he 
made should have somewhere upon it— 
whatever the rest of the design might be— 
a little symbol of the new moon. He kept 
his word. Somewhere on every lantern he 
made he tucked in that chosen symbol, 
and if any one asked him about it, he 
laughed and said only that perhaps the 
Seven Gods of Happiness had sent him 
that symbol. 

Now it so happened that while the small 
home and garden seemed perfect, it yet 
lacked one thing, and that to him was 
no little thing. It was nothing more nor 
less than a Moon-viewing Stone. For such 
a stone some gardeners have spent years 
of search before finding the rock or 
boulder to suit the place in the garden 
where the honored stone should stand. 

At any rate, the maker of lanterns made 
another wish, and the wish, as you can 
guess, was for such a stone. He intended 
to keep his eyes open, and to look for the 
stone from which he could honor the moon 
by being able from such a special lofty 
point to watch the bright sky smile at 
greater advantage. Wherever such a 
stone might be, if he once found it, he 
would spare no pains to get it somehow 
to his garden upon the slope. If one 
makes up one’s mind to it, one can move 
even a Moon-viewing Stone up a hill, so 
said the maker of lanterns. 
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Taking Steps 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


Snowflakes pirouetting 
On airy, fairy toes; 
Into practice getting 
For the snowball, I suppose. 


For several years after the home was 
completed, the garden still had no Moon- 
viewing Stone, though the maker of lan- 
terns had even gone out of his way on his 
trips to and from the city in his search. 
Boulders there were, to be sure, but to 
his eyes not one of the hundreds he saw 
was good enough. 

One day he set forth to carry to the 
city a number of lanterns ordered at the 
time of his last visit to the market, and 
little did he dream that it would be many 
a day before he returned to that home 
he so loved. 

He left the hillside so early that it 
was not yet light when he took the main 
path, and he arrived in such good season 
that he had delivered all of his lanterns 
and had made a few purchases of ma- 
terials needed in the making of more lan- 
terns, when, before he could think what 
had happened, the whole world turned 
over, so he thought afterward, and he was 
held down by some great monster until 
he lost all sense for a time. Then when 
sense and feeling came back to him, he 
was lying in a rude shelter by the way- 
side, and was cared for by foreigners 
who had succeeded in bringing him back 
to life from his half-suffocation in the 
smoke of the great fire that followed the 
earthquake which he afterward learned 
had made thousands homeless and laid 
waste cities. 

Luckily, the maker of lanterns was not 
seriously injured, and when able to go 
back to his home and his work he made 
the journey by easy stages, and not with- 
out many misgivings as to whether he 
should find any home left. So greatly had 
earth been changed by the earthquake, 
that no path was familiar. He lost his 
way more than once, and even when he 
reached the Valley of the Rice-fields, the 
wooded slope had not escaped its share of 
the awful twistings of the ancient earth. 

At last he had climbed to his own little 
home. It was late afternoon. Dusk had 
not come, and there, untouched by disas- 
ter, he found everything as he had left it. 
Ah, but no! Something had happened in 
his garden! Could he believe his eyes? 
There upon the spot he had chosen for 
the thing lacking stood a Moon-viewing 
Stone worthy the name! It made him 
gasp. Never could he have found and 
placed so beautiful a boulder, had he 
searched the world over! Best of all, it did 
not appear to have been newly brought to 
the garden, but looked as though it might 
haye stood there through the centuries, 
for it was deeply sunken into earth, and 
its old surface, in spite of the scrapings 
it must have had in tumbling into its 
present position, had bits of old lichen 
and moss upon it that looked ready to 
go on living contentedly, with courage to 
forget the horrible force that had brought 
it there. 

That night was the night for another 
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new moon, too,—just the right touch to 
fit this story at this point,—and the maker 
of lanterns almost wept for happiness as 
he climbed to the top of his old Moon- 
viewing Stone to wait for the coming of 
the little sky-smile. In those moments of 
waiting he let all the thankful feelings 
surge through him, for the earthquake had 
not destroyed him. He could live to help 
some of those others who had suffered. 
The gift of the earthquake to him was 
that of the wooded slopé upon which he 
lived. Had it not held secret among its 
thick trees, all the years since the earth 
began, this most wonderful of stones? 
And had it not given to. him that which 
he might never have been able to discover 
himself? 

The little new moon peeped over the 
slope, and as he saw it, the maker of 
lanterns found that, in spite of himself, 
his own mouth was joyfully taking the 
same shape of his favorite symbol! 

(All rights reserved] 


Borrowed Eyes 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Grandma had broken her glasses and 
could not see to knit or to read—could 
not even see clearly out of the window. 

The children were all so sorry that 
they were trying to think of something to 
do for her. 

“T know,” said Margaret, suddenly, “I 
know.” And then they all whispered to- 
gether for a few minutes, Margaret, Anne, 
Edith, Harold, Don, and BHgbert, before 
they raced off to find Mother and tell her 
what they were going to do. 

“What a beautiful plan!’ she said. 
“Grandma will be so pleased to think you 
thought of it all yourself.” 

Little Egbert came to Grandma’s chair. 
“Grandma dear,’ he said, climbing into 
her lap and putting his arms around her 
neck, “I am going to be your eyes while 
the others are busy.” 

“Thank you, little grandson,’ said 
Grandma, “but what can you do for me?” 

“T can tell you all I see out of the 
window,” he said. ‘I see a fat robin, 
and he is pulling up a fat worm. O 
Grandma, he looks so funny; and now he 
has it and is flying away to his nest with 
it.” 

“There was a robin who lived for many 
years in the tree just outside our bedroom 
window when Grandpa and I were mar- 
ried and went to housekeeping,’ said 
Grandma; and she told him all about the 
robins and the nest. 

Then little Egbert told her of more 
things he saw, and they were so happy 
and busy that they could not believe that 
a whole hour had gone by when Edith 
came to take Egbert’s place. 

“What is this pair of eyes going to do?” 
asked Grandma, as Edith sat down in the 
chair beside her. 

“This pair of eyes,” said Edith, laugh- 
ing, “is going to read the morning paper 
to you, for you know you always want to 
know the news.” So Edith read the 
newspaper to Grandma, and over an hour 
passed, when Don came to take her place. 
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“T am going to write that letter for 
you to Aunt Alice, Grandma,” he said. 
“You know they say my writing is easy 
to read, and you shall tell her all you 
wish, and I will write it.” It was so easy 
sitting in her chair thinking of things to 
write about, and Don wrote so slowly and 
earefully that when they had finished, the 
letter was ten pages long and another 
hour had gone. 

Anne brought her books along, and 
Grandma’s knitting. “I have to study, 
Grandma,” she said, “but I know you 
always want to knit every day to rest 
you. I am going to sit on this little foot- 
rest at your feet, and while I study I 
will watch and see you do not drop any 
stitches.” 

Grandma felt quite happy to sit there 
knitting, and Anne read to her some of 


Magic Balloons 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Some soap-sudsy water, a pipe, and then blow! 

And magic starts working the first thing I 
know ; 

For rainbow balloons go a-floating so airy, 

I’m certain the pilot’s a jolly boy fairy. 


Sometimes they go sailing afar on the breeze, 
High over the lilacs and tall maple-trees. 
I think they go visiting fairies on Mars, 
Or picnie awhile with the winky-blink stars. 


If I could go sailing, I’d steer for the moon, . 

And race shooting stars in my magic balloon. 

I’d start off this minute, but here igs my 
trouble— 

I can’t get aboard of my beautiful bubble! 


the things she was studying and they 
talked them over together. It was her 
botany lesson, and it was not long be 
fore Grandma was telling her all about 
the dear old-fashioned garden she had, 
and the flowers there were in it. They 
could not believe it was time for luncheon 
when they heard the bell. 


After Grandma had had her nap, Har- 


old drove the automobile to the front 
door and took Grandma on the front seat 
with him for a long ride. He drove to the 
places that Grandma knew and loved, and 
all the way there and back he told her 
all the interesting things he saw. 

Then it was Margaret’s turn, and as she 
was the oldest, she brought a book that 
Grandma had been reading, to finish for 
her. The light faded, and Margaret lit 
the lights and read on, until suddenly 
they heard Father’s voice in the hall and 
knew it was time for dinner. 

“There you are, Mother,’ he said, as 
he dropped her new glasses in her lap. 
“JT kept thinking what a long, lonesome 
day you must be having, so I had them 


hurry and mend them. After this you. 


must haye two pair, so if you break one 
you will still have a pair of eyes.” 

“T haven’t been lonesome to-day,” said 
Grandma, happily. ‘You see, every min- 
ute of the day I have had the use of a 
pair of borrowed eyes,” and she told him 
all about it. 
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“Poor Richard” Says 


Who is wise? He that learns from 
every one. Who is powerful? He that 
governs his passions. Who is rich? He 
that is content? Who is that? Nobody. 


Quarrels neyer could last long, 
If on one side only lay the wrong. 


Doing an injury puts you below your 
enemy ; revenging one makes you but even 
with him; forgiving it sets you above him. 


Anger is never without a reason, but 
seldom with a good one. 


The things that hurt, instruct. 


He that won't be counseled, can’t be 
helped. 


Work as if you were to live a hundred 
years, pray as if you were to die to- 
morrow. 


Approve not of him -who commends all: 
you say. 


Are you angry that others disappoint 
you? Remember that you cannot depend 
upon yourself. 


Search others for their virtues, thyself 
for thy vices. 


Wink at small faults—remember thou 
hast great ones. : 

The noblest question in the world is. 
What good may I do in it? 


He that cannot obey, cannot command. 


How few there are who have courage 
enough to own their faults, or resolution 
enough to mend them! . 


Good sense is a thing all need, few have, 
and none think they want. 


te 


The Little Breeze 


JANET GARGAN 


A little breeze puffed forth a sigh 

And thought: “How very small am I! 

I cannot do a bit of good, 

Though how I'd like to, if I could! 

I wish I were the wind that fills 
The,ship’s white sails, or turns windmills.” 


A window opened in his way— 

The breeze slipped in and stopped to play 
With a little shut-in for a while; 

He played some pranks to make her smile, 
He blew the papers into whirls, 

And roughened up her smooth, bright curls. 


Such fun they had until she slept 
With smiling lips; then out he crept. 
But he no longer grieved or sighed 
Because he could not boast with pride 
Of filling sails with one great blow, 
Or making giant windmills go. 


~ us to help him to win.” 
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A Visitation of Churches in Midwinter 


Beginning at Duluth, and around to Pittsburgh 


HE NORTHWEST in January! Du- 

luth, Virginia, Winnipeg, St. Cloud, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis! Was it cold? It 
was. But hearts and hands were warm, 
and enthusiasm defied temperature. In 
any case, a New BHnglander by grace of 
religious convictions with but a few years 
to his credit in the land of his adoption 
has certain ineradicable albeit hastily 
formed ideas about climate. Besides, if 
what many of our friends believe about 
us is true, a warmer climate is assured, 
so why worry? 

It is a day and two nights from Boston 
to Duluth, Minn., but it is worth it. On 
my arrival I found that a delightful 
luncheon had been arranged at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Here I met the board 
of trustees and the minister, and together 
we went over the parish problems. Du- 
luth is a progressive and rapidly growing 
city, the principal port of the great iron 
range. Here, Rey. Henry J. Adlard min- 
isters to a loyal and enthusiastic congre- 
gation. They have a church of exquisite 
design, well located, built during the min- 
istry of Rev. George R. Gebauer, now of 
the North Side Church in Pittsburgh. To 
Duluth come many young men from our 
schools of technology. The findings of 
science are applied and the religious faith 
that has room in it for all truth, for an 
expanding universe and a growing con- 
ception of God, cannot fail to make its 
appeal. Mr. Adlard is a wise interpreter 
of religious freedom. He is constantly in 
demand as a speaker and lecturer and be- 
yond his parish ministry is rendering a 
distinctive service to the community. A 
recent series of addresses on “World Reli- 
gions” attracted much attention and filled 
the church to capacity. One of the out- 
standing facts is the sturdy loyalty of the 
parish to their minister. The coming of 
celebrated itinerants does not deflect them. 
As one of the men expressed it, “We have 
put our money on Adlard and it is up to 
It is a great 
spirit and worthy of emulation. 

A ride by automobile of seventy miles 
over a splendid concrete road that has 
been thrown across the wilderness brought 
me to Virginia. Here we have the first 
Finnish Unitarian church ever organized 
in this country. Its center is in this pro- 
gressive little city, but its ministry ex- 
tends far out of the city with various 
preaching and teaching stations. Too 
much cannot be said about the work of 
Rey. Riste Lappala, who now rests from 
his labors, and of that of his devoted 
wife, who still carries on. Municipal 
heating has recently been installed in both 
the church and the parsonage, and the 
property put in excellent order. Work 
goes forward steadily, and the day is not 
far distant when this society will be self- 
supporting. ; 

It was hard to break away from the 
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charming hospitality of the parsonage and 
the delightful company of friends who had 
gathered to greet me, but Winnipeg was 
on the schedule for the next day, and the 
air service was not working. The follow- 
ing morning found me at the most north- 
westerly point of my journey. 

Winnipeg is a great city whose structure 
has been weakened by too rapid growth 
and too sanguine expectations. Our 
ehureh together with the majority of in- 
stitutions is having a difficult time. Added 
to this is the heavy loss which came 
through the Great War. But with it all, 
our people are loyal to the utmost, and 
the will to live and to build a worthy and 
needed part into what is sure to be one 
of the great centers of population and in- 
dustry in a country whose resources have 
hardly yet been scratched is strong within 
them. Mr. Hart, minister of the church, 
and his devoted people are putting up a 
brave fight for our free faith and deserve 
all encouragement. . : 

At an informal tea served by the All 
Souls Alliance, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing representatives from our Icelandic 
churehes. Here is a group of ten churches 
and preaching stations, all with Lutheran 
background, that have grown into the 
freedom of truth. They have all the en- 
thusiasm, faith, and hardiness of the 
pioneer. Led by Régnvaldur Pétursson, 
our superintendent in this region, and 
manned by faithful ministers, a sturdy 
and constant growth is assured. 

It was a real regret not to be able 
to remain longer, the better to bring to 
the far-off friends the sense of fellow- 
ship that knows no distance. But a board 
of directors meeting in St. Paul at three 
o'clock the following afternoon had al- 
ready been arranged. 

At Unity Church, St. Paul, Rev. Cur- 
tis W. Reese, secretary of the Western 
Conference, Rey. Frederick May Eliot, 
and Mr. Wilson of Minneapolis, president 
of the Minnesota Conference, and I met 
for a conference looking toward the next 
step in the Northwest. After going care- 
fully over the field a- resolution was 
adopted as offering the great challenge to 
free Christianity and suggesting that im- 
mediate steps be taken to establish a 
ehurch there. 

The mew parish house in connection with 
Unity Church is ample and beautiful. 
Most suggestive is the religious atmos- 
phere of the children’s chapel, where 
the junior church services are held. To 
enter it is to worship. Every line and 
every appointment suggests the great and 
noble in life. 

In Minneapolis, provision will soon have 
to be made to accommodate the great con- 
gregations that gather to listen to the 
messages of Rey. John H. Dietrich. The 
heayy burden which he has borne for more 
than seven years has taken its toll of his 


strength, but it is confidently hoped and 
believed that he will soon be strong enough 
to resume his duties with his old-time 
courage and vigor. 

From Minneapolis I motored sixty-five 
miles to St. Cloud, a fine little city, and 
the seat of.a large normal school. Our 
church here was organized in 1888 and 
has an honorable history. But a shifting 
population and changing conditions have 
made progress difficult, and for some time 
the church was closed, but three years 
ago was reopened under the leadership of 
Rey. Oswald EF. Helsing. Much has been 
done in the way of putting the property in 
repair, and real progress has been made in 
re-establishing ourselves in the conscious- 
ness of the city. For their courage, sacri- 
fice, and steadfastness, both minister and 
people are worthy of all praise. 

In Chicago I attended a banquet which 
filled to capacity the spacious ballroom of 
the Blackstone Hotel. Recognition was 
given to our latest and lustiest co-worker 
in the field of freedom and fellowship. 
For twelve years the genius and charm of 
Dr. Preston Bradley has wrought, and a 
great organization whose average Sunday 
morning attendance for 1923 was 2,760 is 
the fruit of his labors. Full panoplied, 
they have joined with us, and also allied 
themselves with the Western Unitarian 
Conference and with the National Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals in a com- 
radeship of common endeavor looking to 
nobler living. It was a great occasion 
full of significance and rich in prophecy. 

A night train out of Chicago put me 
into Grand Rapids, Mich., in ample time 
for an early breakfast. Grand Rapids is 
an industrial city of 150,000 people and 
is growing by leaps and bounds. In co- 
operation with our Universalist friends 
we have had a church there. They hold 
title to the valuable property, but through 
a series of unfortunate occurrences the 
congregation has been scattered, though 
there is still a nucleus. Substantial, far- 
seeing men in Grand Rapids believe that 
the time is ripe for us to start anew. 
Theological bogeys are being reared again, 
and ghosts of dogmas supposed to have 
died a quarter of a century ago are in- 
tensely alive. The lines between the dog- 
matic Christians and those of the free 
spirit are being sharply defined. 

A short ride of fifty miles, a mere step 
in Western distances, brought me to 
Kalamazoo and to old friends where for 
nearly six years I was minister of the 
People’s Church. Here Mr. Reese’s itiner- 
ary and mine again met and together we 
attended the annual fellowship supper of 
the parish. The People’s Church has a 
unique history. It began as a Unitarian 
chureh in 1857 and under Rey. Caroline 
Bartlett—now Mrs. Bartlett Crane—be- 
came non-sectarian although its ministry 
has always been of our fellowship. Its 
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contributions to the life and progress of 
the city have far excelled those of any 
other religious organization. It has been 
a pioneer in every worthy and noble cause 
looking toward human betterment. 

But the group is small and the burden 
is heavy, and the society had been ap- 
proached by the First Congregational 
Church with inquiries as to the possibility 
of a federation, joining our social vision, 
our consecration to the welfare of all of 
God’s children, our endowment and build- 
ing with their religious convictions and 
greater numbers. This should make a de- 
sirable combination, but the entire pro- 
gram is yet to be worked out. 

Inspired by Mr. Reese’s plea and the 
assurances of the Association, it was voted 
to instruct the trustees to secure a min- 
ister as stated supply pending the out- 
come. 

At Detroit, Mr. Reese and I met Dr. 
Reccord and the members of the Board 
of the Michigan Conference. It was 
unanimously voted to call the attention of 
the American Unitarian Association to the 
great opportunities for our faith in at 
least three growing centers of industry, 
namely, Flint, Grand Rapids, and Jackson, 
and it has recommended that work be 
started in these places as soon aS men 
and money can be found. 

Another night’s ride brought me to the 
city of Youngstown, Ohio, with its great 
and varied industries. Here twenty years 
ago a Unitarian church was organized. 
A lot was purchased and a temporary 
structure erected. The growth has been 
steady and healthy, and a sturdy parish 
is the result. Now the building has be 
come altogether inadequate to meet the 
needs of the growing society, and, owing 
to the encroachment of business, the lot is 
less desirable for our purposes than it 
was a dozen years ago. So it has been 
sold and another purchased in the best 
residential section in the city. Here it is 
proposed to erect a church that will meet 
the needs of the parish and at the same 
time be a worthy outward embodiment of 
our faith. 

Real pioneering work was done by 
Horace Westwood, D.D., Rev. H. H. 
Burtch, and Rey. Frederick M. Bennett. 
Mr. Bennett, incapacitated by illness, re- 
mains an interested and inspiring helper 
in the parish whose strength is attested 
by his wise and efficient work as its min- 
. ister for eleven years. Rev. W. W. Peck 
who succeeded Mr. Bennett, is taking up 
the work with enthusiasm, vigor, and zeal, 
and the people are responding generously. 
I had the privilege and pleasure of meet- 
ing many of the friends at a delightful 
parish supper and bringing to them the 
greetings of the Association. 

Three hours distant is Wheeling, an- 
other city full of the hum of industry, 
guarded by great hills that hold untold 
wealth,—heat, light, and power for gen- 
erations to come, with the latest word of 
science in its manufacturing plants, pro- 
gressive and open to discoveries in every 
phase of its life save one, religion. Here 
fundamentalism is so firmly intrenched 
that it is scarcely discussed. To belong 
to the Unitarian church is to be outside 
the pale of all Christian fellowships. But 
despite the unfriendly, even hostile en- 
vironment, a determined group of Liberals 
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In Memory of Marcus Burdick 
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This tablet to the memory of Marcus 
Morton Burdick, devoted and influential 
worker in the Westminster Unitarian 
Church in Providence, R.I., was dedicated 
at the morning service of that church, 
January 27, the seventh anniversary of 
his funeral. The sermon was preached 
by the minister, Rev. George H. Hathaway, 
who also wrote the inscription on the 
tablet. 

Mr. Burdick served his church for many 
years in various capacities,—as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, leader in the 
responsive service, and as clerk of the 
church, an office which he held at the time 
of his death. Known as a stanch and de- 


have in the face of great odds maintained 
a Unitarian church for fifteen years. The 
apparent results have often been discour- 
aging, the burden heavy, the outlook dark, 
and yet the divine fire of love of religious 
freedom has never ceased to glow upon 
our altar. Did I find them ready to give 
up? I did not. The question was, How 
much more money will be needed to get 
a first-class man? In about two minutes 
$600 additional was pledged looking 
toward the settlement of the best man 
obtainable. 

I preached the sermon Sunday morning, 
and Mr. Taylor, now on his way to Aus- 
tralia, took the service. 

After a delightful and helpful Confer- 
ence with Dr. L. Walter Mason of Pitts- 
burgh, honored and beloved dearf of our 
men in this region, I crossed the river to 
what used to be Allegheny, but is now 
known as the Northside of Pittsburgh. 

Here is a church that for years has been 
putting up a brave fight for its life. Every 
step of progress it has taken has meant 
sacrifice on the part of the congregation. 
But the hardships that they have endured 
have welded them together. It is their 
church as one that had cost them less in 
sacrifice and service could never be. To 
the group of devoted folk a year ago came 
Rey. and Mrs. George R. Gebauer. Mr. 
Gebauer is pastor, preacher, teacher, ad- 


voted yet tolerant Unitarian, he put the 
cause of his faith first, and at his death 
left the bulk of his estate to Westminster 
Church. He was an active Mason, having 
been secretary of Mt. Vernon Lodge in 
Providence for more than thirty years of 
continuous tenure. A successful culti- 
vator of roses, he was for many years 
president and vice-president of the Rhode 
Island Horticultural Society. 

The tablet was designed by William F. 
Kingman and modeled by Hugo O. HE. 
Carlborg, both members of Westminster 
Church. It was made by the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company. 


yiser, and friend to all, and the parish is 
warmed and inspired, not only by ser- 
mons, but by the hospitality and fellow- 
ship that await any who knock on the 
wide door in Resaca Place. 

And now it is good to know that the 
long-deferred benefits from the generous 
bequest of an old friend and stanch sup- 
porter are soon to become available. This 
will enable the church to render valuable 
service to the community and it will also - 
help to solve its financial problems. 

Here is work of great promise into 
which has gone real sacrifice and often 
personal deprivation, offerings of steadfast 
and faithful souls upon the altars of a 
faith that stands foursquare before the 
world. Much of it is already well begun, 
but it needs your help to bring it to-com- 
plete self-support. Here are fields ready 
and waiting for the good news of a reli- 
gion that companions reason, that puts 
truth before tradition, the findings of 
science before superstition, the teachings 
of Jesus before the theological subtleties 
in which they have become entangled, the 
freedom of the spirit, and the leading of 
the inner light before the tyranny of out- 
ward authority. The fields:are ripe unto 
the harvest, but your Association cannot 
go beyond your faith, enthusiasm, and 
generosity. Double your contributions and | 
the results will be trebled. 


oy 
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New Brooklyn Church to Rise from Ashes 


Parish to begin campaign for $50,000 


With promptitude and courage the mem- 
bers of the Fourth Unitarian Church in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (Flatbush), have set them- 
Selves to the task of building made neces- 
Sary by the fire of January 24, which 
was noted in the last issue of Tur 
REGISTER. : 

At the close of the service on January 
27, held at the home of Charles E. Wood- 
bridge, the minister, Rev. Nelson Junius 
Springer, appealed to the parish for sup- 
port in a campaign for $50,000. The 
whole parish responded at once with un- 
reserved enthusiasm. The minister was 
asked to take charge of the project, and 
was given carte blanche to form neces- 
Sary committees and to devise plans. 

A building committee was formed, com- 


‘prising Frank C. Wells of the Laymen’s 


League, Edwin G. Marks of the church 
school. Mrs. Charles . Woodbridge of 
the Women’s Branch Alliance, O. Raynor 
Ostergren of the Young People’s Society, 
and Mrs. Anderson Woods and Mrs. 
William A. Thompson, Jr., members-at- 
large. A committee to invest receipts in 
bankers’ acceptances was advised, and J. 
Wilson Jones of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York and Charles B. Woodbridge, 
treasurer of the church, were appointed. 

“Thus far, the campaign has produced 
good results in terms of money, and still 
better results in terms of new members 
and prospective members,” Mr. Springer 
reports. “The parish has clearly in mind 
the fact that it can raise $50,000 in such 
a way that the community will be glad 
to have contributed, and will want to 
attend the church. This is the main object 
of the campaign. The $50,000 must and 
will be raised, but Liberal religion is 


going to be sold to the whole community.” 


The Fourth Unitarian Church was gen- 
erally recognized as the most beautiful 
public building in the neighborhood. In 
rebuilding, an effort will be made to fol- 
low the lines of the old exterior. The 
building committee’s plans for enlarging 
the church plant to take care of the 
church school classes and an extensive 
program of community service include 
the installation of a modern theatre and 
a@ cafeteria, the enlargement of the social 
hall, separate class-rooms for the church 
school, improvement of facilities for the 
Boy Scouts, additional space for storage 
and workrooms, and the development of 
the various entrances to the church, par- 
ticularly the main entrance, to render 
them more inviting to. passers-by. 

For some time prior to the fire the work 
of this church had been attended with 
increasing success. Its church attendance 
was growing steadily, and on Christmas 
Sunday, 1923, it tripled its membership 
of 1918. Since then, five more people 
have joined the church. During the fort- 
night preceding the fire the Brooklyn 
newspapers carried a combined total of ap- 
proximately fifteen columns of news items 
about the church. 

The importance of the church to the 
community arises mainly out of its strik- 
ing development as a community centre. 


The growth of its art theatre project is 
now well known, and this enterprise has 
put the building into use on a minimum 
of four nights a week. Since last Sep- 
tember, when the church opened for the 
Season, the church has been dark on one 


> night; and on that night three neighbors 


inquired of the minister whether some- 
thing was wrong. 

The work of the Women’s Branch Alli- 
ance has likewise grown to gratifying 
proportions. Members of the Alliance 
have used the addresses delivered at their 
monthly meetings as the basis for com- 
munity activity, e.g., sewing for the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and for charitable or- 
ganizations devoted to the interest of 
sailors, providing for the re-education of 
the cripples of war and industry, co- 
operating with the church school staff in 
taking the children to museums for work 
supplementary to the instruction offered 
on Sunday morning, aiding the neighbor- 
ing poor, endeavoring to see that children 
are sent to school regularly and provided 
with the proper incentive and opportunity 
to study at home. Many aspects of this 
work have increased the demands placed 
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on available rooms of the church plant. 

The church school has long since found 
it impossible to carry on its work effec- 
tively in the quarters available. It has 
had to hold classes in a kitchen, a vesti- 
bule, an odd corner. It is intended that 
the new building shall make this unneces- 
sary in the future. 

The Fourth Unitarian Church is at- 
tracting people of varied national ante 
cedents: Spaniards, Basques, Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, Hungarians, Aus- 
trians, Russians, and many others. It 
has enrolled in its membership Roman 
Catholics, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Congregationalists. It 
has developed a community constituency 
that traverses all sectarian demarcations. 
It has made a name for itself throughout 
the community as a church with a definite, 
practical program of social service. 


One method of being impartial in mak- 
ing pastoral visits is being tried by Rev. 
J. B. H. Pegarden, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in New Orleans, La. 
With the New Year, he began calling on 
the members of the church in the order 
of the alphabetical listing of families on 
the roll, and will endeavor to get into 
the home of every member which he has 
not visited since October, 1923. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


“You Crucify the Christ 
in Every Hour’ page 10 


YOU? Read y 4 


January 24, 1924, Tam CuristiAN REGISTER 
said :-— 

“Tn it the cosmic horror of Golgotha, without 
any cheap miracles, stands in all its blackness, 
and almost every reader finds himself ‘placed’ 
somewhere in connection with the tragedy. 
rit There is a stark realism here that stabs 
and hurts; a masterful style, compelling in its 
audacious blows; an altogether unconventional 
piece of work which ought to be read by grown- 
up men and women.” 


Have YOU the will to read, to search _your 
heart, to ask yourself, ‘‘Am I one of the Christ 
erucifiers?”’ : 


Colony Publishing Co., New York,$2. 
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Youth and Prohibition 


The Unitarian Temperance Society is 
issuing its annual leaflet for Temperance 
Sunday, which they suggest shall be ob- 
served February 17 this year. In addi- 
tion to stirring quotations from Presidents 
Coolidge, Harding, Washington, and Lin- 
coln, the leaflet presents new and interest- 
ing figures with regard to the results of 
prohibition as reflected in child life and 
youth. The Annual Repert of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, for example, reports 
that in 1916 intemperance appeared in 
47.7 per cent. of their cases. In 1921 it 
had decreased to 16.8 per cent., but in 
1922 rose again to 20.2 per cent. It is 
still less than half the pre-prohibition 
figure. Annual reports from Boston Police 
Commissioner and Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Correction show a remarkable de- 
crease in arrests of neglected, wayward, 
and delinquent children. During the pe- 
riod 1912-18 there was an annual average 
of 3,124 such arrests. The average for 
1920-22 was 2,322, while in 1922 there 
were only 1,198. -There is, however, a 
report from the Boston City Hospital 
which forms an alarming contrast to these 
figures, which relate to children under ‘fif- 
teen. ‘The hospital authorities show a 
steady increase in cases of drunkenness 
brought to them for treatment. Informa- 
tion is not available as to the exact age, 
but it is generally admitted that a large 
per cent. are youths. It -appears that 
bootleg liquor finds youth its readiest 
victim. Family life seems to be greatly 
improved by prohibition, but the bootleg 
menace among young men leaves much 
to be desired. 

Systematic education and a stiffening 
of moral sentiment against indulgence are 
the most effective if not the only means of 
reaching the heart of this problem. The 
obligation of the churches in this matter is 
Obvious. The Temperance Society is pro- 
viding thoroughly reliable information and 
quotations that have inspired the youths 
of other generations. It remains for the 
churches to make adequate use of this 
material. 


February 24 Will Be 
Young People’s Sunday 


The third annual Young People’s Sun- 
day will be observed in Unitarian churches 
on February 24. A more general recogni- 
tion of the day than that of last year is 
assured. Last year, in 138 pulpits young 
people shared in the conduct of the morn- 
ing worship, and in eighty-four pulpits 
they took entire charge of the service. 

In most of the churches celebrating the 
day, the offering will be devoted to the 
local and national work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. Young People’s 
Sunday was instituted largely through the 


efforts of Rev. Houghton Page, who ar-- 


ranged for the first observance of such a 
Sunday in the First Parish Church in 
Hingham, Mass. 


Underpaid Minister in Drama 


“Thank-U,” the comedy to be presented 
under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Religious Union at the Fine Arts Theatre 
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in Boston, Mass., February 28 and March 
1, deals with the problem of the under- 
paid minister. It derives its title from 
the attitude which pastors so often are 
compelled to assume through accepting 
gratuities in lieu of an adequate salary. 
When the daughter of Rev. David Lee, 
pastor of a small New England church, 
comes home from Paris, she begins a cam- 
paign to win more material regard for 
her father’s services. 
by the breath of scandal and a romance, 
and finally solved by the dramatic appli- 
cation of some practical Christianity. By 
those who have seen the play in its pro- 
fessional run, it is reported to be an in- 
teresting, consistently told story which has 
the merit of never becoming “preachy.” 


“The fundamentalists are against the 
fundamentals of Jesus. They are driving 
thousands of thinking people away from 
the church. These legends are incompat- 
ible with science; and the spread of 
scientific information has caused millions 
of people to give them over. A few de- 
voted leaders have thought their way 
through, and shown many that religion 
does not depend upon these superstitions ; 
but over 60 per cent. of the people of this 
land we love are outside the church be- 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ak following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 


BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Chueh and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
B.B. 2680, = 
Memes sen is 


Deaths 


SHARPLES.—In Glendale, Calif., February 
3. Ruth Morison Sharples, wife of Philip P. 
Sharples, daughter of Rev. Robert S. Morison, 
of Cambridge, Mass., aged forty-six years. 


Obituary 


MISS ANGIE MARIE JORDAN 


Miss Angie Marie Jordan died on November 
15, 1923, at the home of her niece, Mrs. James 
Robertson, Providence, R.I. She had lived ir 
Pepperell for twenty-seven years, becoming a 


member of the First Parish Church, identifying 


herself in all the schemes for good in both 
church and Alliance, and dying a firm adherent 


to the principles and teachings of the Uni- 
tarian faith. Her quiet, faithful work among 
the poor and neglected of both Pepperell and 
Providence will long be remembered with grati- 


tude and-affection. 
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cause the vast majority of those in au- 
thority in the church insist that they are 
fundamental to the Christian faith.”—Rey. 
Cyril Wyche, Nashville, Tenn. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. | Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. um 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION WANTED 


COMPANION to lady household manager. 
Marketing ; ; preparing menus; 
sewing. No objection to travel. 


MITCHELL, 1 West 101ist Street, New York City. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
““A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. THE 
SHAKESPEARB CLUB, Camden, Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS \ 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
SALES Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


OLD LETTERS WANTED—vwritten before 1870; 
keep the letters and send me the envelopes 
and stamps. I am a collector and am in- 
terested in old stamps, post-marks and ¢can- 
cellation marks. Will, pay good price for all 
I can use. Collections bought. Best bank 
and commercial references furnished. W. W. 
MacLaren, Care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GUIDES TO HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


THE HEREDITY OF RICHARD ROE, by 
David Starr Jordan. 


Richard Roe, a familiar figure in legal 
practice, serves as a lay figure of heredity, 
and in tracing his eareer some of the leading 
facts and principles of eugenics are brought 


under notice. The purpose of the study of 
eugenics is to know the kind of ancestors that 
we should pick for the next generation. A 
broader knowledge of this immensely important 
subject willlead tobettermen. $1.25 postpaid 


THE HUMAN HARVEST, by David Starr 
Jordan. 


“A study of the decay of races through the 
survival of the unfit.” A tremendous problem, 
jnvolving the nation’s and the race’s future, is 
dealt with in a powerful, uncompromising, 
and convincing way that merits the attention 
of every serious student of present-day con- 
ditions and tendencies. $1.10 postpaid 


THE STRENGTH OF BEING CLEAN, by 

. David Starr Jordan. 

A White Cross address, showing the folly 
of the quest for- unearned happiness, and 
treating of certain popular vices with reserve 
but with power. $1.35 postpaid 


SELF-TRAINING FOR MOTHERHOOD, 
by Sophia Lovejoy. 

A practical book on the training of children. 
It may well extend its influence beyond the 
mother in the home to the many mother 
associations connected with women’s clubs, 
schools and churches. Paper, $0.85 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ine. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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Bok Prize Winner a Unitarian 


Dr. Charles H. Levermore, winner of 
the Bok Peace Plan prize of $50,000, is 
a member of the Unitarian household of 
faith. He formerly attended the Church 
of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
the children received religious training in 
the Sunday-school of that’church. He is 
a member of the Commission of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association on Interna- 
tional Relations, and has long been one 
of the trustees of the Hackley School. 


Dr. Levermore was a fellow-student at’ 


Johns Hopkins University with Woodrow 
Wilson, both receiving the Doctorate in 
Philosophy in 1886. Dr. Levermore won 
the John Marshall prize at Johns Hop- 
kins. He has devoted many years to col- 
lege teaching. He has long been active 
in the cause of peace. He has been sec- 
retary of the New York Peace Society 
since 1917. A very happy incident on 
the evening of the award, in the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., was the 
presence of Dr. Levermore’s friend Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, who was minister of the 


Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, when’ 


Dr. Levermore was a member. 


There is a Difference 


Here is a story with a moral from the 
Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin: 

“Recently seven or eight of the younger 
ladies of the church were together. THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER was mentioned by one 
of their number. The fact that it was 
praised so highly surprised all of them. 
They imagined that it must be ‘churchy’ 
or ‘goody-good’—they did not know that 
it contained timely articles, helpful in- 
formation for children’s reading, editorials 
on world affairs, ete.; they did not know 
that it was one of the best weeklies pub- 
lished. Without offense—the fact is, they 
had the-old-fashioned idea of an old-fash- 
ioned religious paper; in short, they had 
not read it. HAVE YOU?’ 


The Thing’ That Matters More 


(Continued from page 154) 
spirit in theology and in religion, and if 
we accuse fundamentalists of trying to 
perpetuate this outworn spirit of domi- 
nation, we must also stand by the oppo- 
sition to domination in all the spheres of 
our common life. 

The time has gone by when people can 
be religious liberals and social illiberals. 
There are people like that in your Unita- 
rian churches, for I have talked to them. 
They do not even know yet that the war 
is ended. And when you hear them talk- 
ing about Germany, you can tell that 
there isn’t the slightest difference between 
their attitude and the attitude of people 
who have never even gone near a church 
and neyer had any vital conception of 
what religion is! Religious liberalism 
and social liberalism have now got to get 
together. They stand or they fall to- 
gether. It is domination or understand- 
ing. 

That is at once a scientific and a 
Christian spirit. It is the essence of 
both social and religious liberalism. I 
believe it is the heart of the gospel of 
Jesus, and I believe it is a power unto 

salvation. 
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READ LUCC 


interpretation, and courageous 


by Halford E. Luccock have 


For sound philosophy, quaint humor, keen analysis, accurate 


OCK Books 


facing of facts these volumes 
received wide commendation 


perfectly legitimate 


Price, 


SKYLINES 


satire.”—The Journal of Religion. . 


Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


FARES, PLEASE! 


“A group of essays, Waifs, the author 


reader will have many a hearty laugh and 
reflection.”’—The Intelligencer. 


CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


“The texts are chosen with a fairly uncanny sense of some 


them in an entirely new perspective. 
ing is a new and fresh adventure.’’—The Christian Century. 


“The author shows a rare gift for vivid writing, a genius 
for telling illustrations, a sense of humor, and deep spiritual 
insight.”—The Christian Register. 


“This is a jolly book. Readers of Halford Luccock know 
his delicious humor, his keen observations, his stingless 


“His wit and satire are of the revealing kind, and it is one 
that, as Bacon would say, should be read curiously.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


And Other Essays 


on Practical Themes 


But the body, bone and sinew are there: they are rich in ethical suggestions.” 


“The essays are all brief; they are snappy, witty, earnest and suggestive. The 


AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


suggestion of relationship which puts 
You feel as if preach- 


net, $1.50, postpaid. 


calls them, dressed only in homespun. 


—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


will frequently be stimulated to serious 
Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 


BOSTON DETROIT 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


PITTSBURGH 


Labor at Britain’s Helm 

(Continued from page 148) 
such a path. MacDonald’s predecessor in 
office had a vision of such an achieve- 
ment, but he could not record it as an 
accomplished fact because he preferred 
saving the Entente to saving Hurope. Mr. 
MacDonald entered into office with cordial 
feelings toward France, clearly expressed. 
But will he endure the policy of Poincaré? 
So far as legislation of extremely radical 
type is concerned, MacDonald’s hands are 
happily tied. His opportunity lies in the 
international field. Will he also elect to 
save the Wntente rather than Europe? 
And, in the event of his deciding to save 
Burope rather than the Entente, will moral 
and political aid come to him from 
America, as it did not come to Baldwin, 
who failed to create the conditions for 
such aid? Such is the crux at which the 
representative of the Labor party took the 
highest office in the British Empire. The 
Laborite Prime Minister is a man of 
ability, of energy, of political efficiency. 
What will he prove as statesman, on 
whose shoulders rests the burden of the 
British Empire? 


Mr. Coxon to Presque Isle 


Rey. Arthur EH. Coxon, who was ad- 
mitted to the Unitarian Fellowship last 
month, has been called to the church at 
Presque Isle, Me. He will also serve the 
chureh at Fort Fairfield and the Society 
at Mars Hill. Mr. Coxon was formerly 
in the Baptist ministry. Later he held 
Universalist ministries in Rutland and 
Barre, Vt., and filled stated supplies at 
Unitarian churehes in Brewster, Mass., 
and Windsor, Vt. He received his theo- 
logical education at the Moody School 
and Crozier Seminary and his general 
academie training at Colgate University. 
Recently he pursued special graduate work 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Huff Dies 


Amasa W. B. Huff of Newton, Mass., 
for many years treasurer of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston, Mass., 
died of pneumonia, January 30, after a 
short illness. For more than forty years 
he was an active worker in Channing 
Church of Newton, and for much of that 
time served as treasurer of the Sunday- 
school. His wife survives him. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Nations are the 
citizens of humanity 


as individuals are 
the citizens of the 
nation.  MAZZINI 


Reports of Healthy Growth 
at Duluth Church Meeting 


Steady, healthy growth in all depart- 
ments of the church at Duluth, Minn., 
was reported at the annual meeting of 
that church, January 28. This meeting 
marked the beginning of the fourth year 
of Rey. Henry J. Adlard’s ministry. About 
eighty sat down to a dinner prepared and 
served by the local chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League. 

Reports from church departments and 
organizations were made as follows ; finan- 
cial, John L. Bvans, treasurer; Laymen’s 
League, Ray S. Huey and A. B. Clarfield ; 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. M. A. Thompson, 
president, Mrs. Gale Landon, treasurer, 
and Mrs. J. A. Crawford, secretary; Sun- 
day-school, Miss Vesta Magnusson, treas- 
urer, and Miss Olive Adlard, secretary. 
The Sunday-school reported an addition 
of ten pupils. The financial report showed 
all obligations met and a balance on hand. 

Mr. Adlard gave interesting statistics 
concerning church attendance. Figures 
for the year revealed an unusually large 
attendance; the average attendance of 
men in the congregation was more than 
thirty-three and a third. One man has 
been traveling over seventy miles to hear 
the series on “World Religions.” Among 
the things which the minister reported as 
doing with “the rest of his time,” are 
some forty lecture engagements with clubs 
and schools. Half a column of the weekly 
sermon appears in a local paper. “The 
general bankruptcy of the pulpit in face 
of present world problems has given the 
Unitarian Church an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for ethical and spiritual leader- 
ship,’ Mr. Adlard declared. 

The new budget plan presented for the 
ensuing year included an increase of sal- 
ary for the minister. This was intro- 
duced by W. B. Brinkman, president of 
the board of trustees, who with A. L. 
Agatin and Judge H. J. Grannis spoke 
highly of Mr. Adlard’s labors. The 
budget was unanimously adopted. Mrs. 
R. S. Huey and A. U. Shipman were re- 
elected to the board of trustees, and J. A. 
Noyes was added to the board. Four new 
members signed the roll. - 

A new church slogan has been coined: 
“The Little Church with the Big Message.” 


Bishop Hughes at King’s Chapel 

The preaching mission at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., during the week beginning 
February 18 will commence as usual with 
an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. 
The organist will be Mr. Robinson of 
King’s Chapel. On the following days, 
Tuesday, Wednesday (mid-day and ves- 
pers), and Thursday (February 19-21), 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago.at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. - 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. ‘ 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. " 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Teakuas Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. . 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phofie Beacu 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


A Tyrricar AccoMPLISHMENT , 
Mary, at thrteen, was homeless, and ap- 
parently unloved. 
Strangers found her and brought her to the 
Chldren’s Mission. 
She soon proved herself worthy of advanced 
education. 
She is now twenty-one and for two years 
she has been a successful school-teacher. 
PRESIDENT, GEORGE: R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresIpENT, E. TONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D, 


Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- ~ 
kins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SecreTARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further-informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. ; 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’”? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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the visiting preacher will be Bishop Edwin 
Holt Hughes, D.D., L.D., of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Boston, Mass. 
Bishop Hughes was ordained in the 
Methodist Episcopal ministry in 1892, and 
served pastorates at Newton Center and 
Malden, Mass. He was president of De 
Pauw University until -his election as a 
bishop in 1908. Among his publications are 


“The Teaching of Citizenship,” “A Boy’s 
Religion,” and “‘The Bible and Life.” There 
will be no service on Friday, February 22. 


Net proceeds from a bazaar held by the 
Montreal, Canada, branch of the Women’s 
Alliance totaled $2,017.26, of which $1,500 
was turned over to the general funds of 
the church. j 
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“The slow thinkers live longest,” says 
a prominent psychologist. Not if they 
eross the street—Detroit Free Press. 


“Where do you suppose those scenario 
writers get their ideas?’ “Well, judg- 
ing from the product, I should say they 
get them from each other.”—Boston T'ran- 
script. 


After Henry Ford breeds a cow for both 
milking and slaughtering, there will be 
practically nothing left for him to do but 
bake a cake that you can eat and have 
too.—Life. 


“He has a great faculty for putting 
the cart before the horse.” “Oh, I 
wouldn’t say that! Say he has a habit 
of trying to make the wheels run the 
motor.”—Automobile Magazine. 


Stage-struck Maiden (after trying her 
voice): ‘Do you think I can ever do any- 
thing with my voice?’ Stage Manager: 
“Well, it may come in handy in case of 
fire.’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


“T am sending out cards for a chil- 
dren’s party. What would you say?” 
“Say?” “I think R. 8S. V. P. sounds 
stilted for a youngsters’ affair.” “I’d just 
say, ‘Come clean.’ ”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Vicar (remonstrating with old William 
regarding his wife’s-illness): “But why 
wait until Monday week before getting 
the doctor?” William: “Well, zur, itll 
be forty year coom next Monday ‘week 
since ’er ’ad ’im afore.”—London Opinion. 


King Alfred (entering a shop of the 
day): “Ho, varlet! How are my candle 
clocks selling?’ Shopkeeper: “Oh, splen- 
didly, your Majesty. They’re going like 
hot ca—er—that is to say, they’re having 
an excellent sale, your Majesty.”—London 
Telegraph. 


He was a very polite man, and did 
not know what to reply when his pretty 
partner asked if they had not met be- 
fore. He put his hand to his forehead 
reflectively. “Yes,” he said, “I think I 
have had the pleasure—and you the ex- 
perience.”—London Daily Express. 


A forthcoming book entitled ‘“Democ- 
racy” is to have a preface by the Duke 
of Northumberland. It is “an abridged 
edition for popular consumption, spe- 
cially prepared for the present political 
crisis, of ‘The Limits of Pure Democ- 
racy.” The italics are mine, says a 
writer in British Weekly. 


An English bishop when told that there 
was no special prayer for theological 
students in the Anglican prayer book, 
wittily suggested the use of the “prayer 
for those at sea.” Yet no one ought to 
stand in a Christian pulpit until he can 
raise a genuine cry of “Land !’’—Ohristian 
Life. 


Blumenthal was called to the phone 
one morning. “This is the bank cashier 
speaking, Mr. Blumenthal,’ came the 
yoice. “I’m sorry to tell you that your 
account is overdrawn one hundred dol- 

_ lars.” Blumenthal thought for a moment. 
“Tell me,” he said, “how much did I 
have on deposit one month ago to-day?” 
The cashier referred to the books and 
replied. “Three hundred dollars.” “Well, 
demanded Blumenthal, “did I telephone 
you about it?’—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Ten Thousand Dollars Needed |! ss:tor:ats 


in Annual Contributions from churches, 
societies, and generous individuals, to 
maintain the minister’s pension at the 
modest sum of $500. Send them to 


HAROLD G, ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Exp 


paid. Guaranteed two years. 


$20 up. 


PAYNE COMPANY ‘ 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


— = 
Stands for the ‘‘Home’’—a perfect home 
when it has a 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATOR 


The Chest with the Chill in it 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young - 


ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 
PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 


under eminent masters. There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, Tam Curistian 
REGISTHR. 


All makes slightly used machines 
Easy monthly pay- 
ress pre- 
Write today for price list C. 


‘““*THANK-U”’ 


Y. P. R. U. annual play, Fine Arts Theatre, 

Boston, February 28 and March 1 at 8.15 p.m. 
Mail application at once to CHarizs S. 

Boxstmr, 60 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me tickets at $2.50, 


Thursday, Feb. 28 


$2.00, $1.00, 50c. for Saturday, March 1 


for which I am enclosing 


GLADIOLI, ROSES, PEONIES 


Rainbow Mixture of Gladioli, 25 


kinds: 50 for $1; 100 for $1.50. 

Choice Collection of Prims: 30for 
$1; 100 for $3. 

Giant Mother Bulbs, 
colors: 20 for $1; 100 for $4. 

Monthly Roses, three years old, all 
the popular kinds: 50 cents each; 12 
for $5. 

All the Best Peonies, ‘3 to 7 eyes: 
3 for $1: 12 for $3. 


All postpaid. 
R. J. GIBBINS, Mount Holly, N.J. 


all new 


Educational 


Q 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses, 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 
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A Visitation of Churches in "Midwinter, by 
George F. Patterson . . Soe 161 
In Memory of Marcus Burdick | | ed te LGD 
The Progress of Religion ...... . 155 
New Books 
What Impact set the Process Going? bx sf 
Clayton R. Bowen; Books . . ~ 1bY 
The Home 
The Old Moon-viewing Stone, by Blanche Eliza- 
beth Wade .. . 159 
Borrowed Eyes, by Emma Florence Bush 
“Poor Richard’ Says .. . 160 
Poetry 
Taking Steps, by Daisy D. Stephenson. 159 
Magic Balloons, by Marjorie Dillon; The Little 
Breeze, by Janet Gargan ... 160 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTHR FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Poe osoey Shay oll minister, Rev. 
Abraham M, rears (os Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples beeen, 9.45 A.M. 
garten, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, "All Souls School of Reli- 
gious Edueation for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children ; at 
11 o’clock, church service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold EB. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, Febru- 
ary 17, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 p.m., 
peeeee Saturdays. Vesper services Wednesdays 
at 5 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the spire pass the 
church.) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., Min- 
ister Hmeritus. Rev. Hugene Rodman Shippen, 
Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School. College 
Class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 11 a.M., 
Morning Service. Historical services at 11 A. M. 
and 8 P.M. in recognition of the 275th anni- 
versary. 7.30 P.mM., public meeting of the 
Emerson Guild. All are welcome. 


Kinder- 


4 7 A 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies "* sastax 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
portend: Berkeley;.Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
ree, 


36 Mixed Bulbs, 6 colors.... $1.00 
42 Fancy, 10 colors........ 3.00 
Guaranteed to blossom 

Colored Gladiolus Book with cultural directions FREE 


PIERCE BULB CO., Guaran-tested Bulbs, Box 18, West Medway, Mass. 
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The Heart of the Bible 


THE LIVING WORD 
The Bible Abridged 


circle. 


retained. 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
Author of THE WAYSIDE PULPIT — 


A real revelation of the truth and beauty of the Bible. 
A new edition of the Old and New Testaments. 


The great passages are woven together into chapters of con- 
venient length to be read in the church service or the family 


The matchless language of the great standard versions is 


Nearly three hundred Scripture lessons, each one with its distinguishing 


title. 


Practically nobody undertakes to read the Bible through. Everybody 


selects his passages if he reads it at all. 


In this book the enormous 


task of selection is done with great skill and insight. 
Some of the people for whom the author has prepared THE LIVING 


WORD are 


1. The child, who will find the great stories brief 
and clear. 


2. The family circle, where this book can be read 


through from cover to cover, and its moral and - 


spiritual principles applied. 


3. The person who has never done much Bible 
reading, and who hesitates to begin, but who will 
be attracted by the large type and the splendid 
hospitable pages of this book. 


4. The person who has earnestly tried to read the 
Bible, and has faltered because of the bulk of it. 
He will welcome finding in a fourth of the space 
the things he sought. ; 


5. The devoted Bible reader who never fails to 
turn to the Book in the early morning, or in the 
quiet hour before sleep; and who will be startled to 
find new beauties here. 


6. The person who wants the very finest examples 
of the English language; who rightfully wants some- 
thing other than the “new translations’ and is not 
satisfied without the stately and majestic language _ 
of the standard versions., 


7. The person who has read some of the excellent 
books in which the Bible stories are retold, and 
who naturally wants to read the stories them- 
selves. Here they are at their very best; absolutely 
matchless. * 


8. The people in Bible classes who want to know 
what the Bible really teaches on the great topics of 
religion. The topical arrangement is priceless. 


9. The Minister of the Gospel who is responsible 
for conducting the worship of hundreds or thousands 
of people, and who will be able to move them, and 
win them, as never before, by the systematic and 
well-ordered reading of the Bible. He can match © 
sermon and Scripture lessons. He can restore the 
Old Testament to the place it deserves in public 
worship. f ; 


The Book is beautifully printed—a masterpiece of book-making 
700 pages. Price $4.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


